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Oregon and Wash- 
ington Beekeepers. 





We are Northwestern agents, whole- 
sale and retail, for The A. I. Root Co., 
and carry a full line of their supplies. 

Secure quick delivery and low trans- 
portation charges by placing your or- 
der with us. If you are needing spe- 
cial goods get your specifications to us 
promptly, so we may have them in- 
cluded in our next car. 


Seeds, Bee-supplies, Poultry- 

supplies, Hose, Trees, Bulbs, 

Fertilizers, Spray Pumps, and 
Materials. 





Buell Lamberson’s Sons, 
180-182 Front St., Portland, Oregon, 
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we can supply you forthwith. We 
have a large stock of The A. I. Root 
Co.’s goods on hand, which we sell 
Send for 


at their factory prices. 
It’s full 


our 40-page catalog free. 
of information, etc. 


zee 
JNO. NEBEL & SON, 


HIGH HILL, MO. 
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=> 
If you want Bee-hives, Sections, 
Foundation, Smokers, Veils, or 
other Apiarian Supplies ina hurry, 
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Colorado Bee-keepers :: 


Get Our Prices Before Purchasing 
Elsewhere. We are Selling First- 
class Make of Goods at Lower 
Prices than the Cheaper Goods can 


If Requiring 


be Purchased for. 

Hives, Sections, Honey-extractors, 
Shipping-cases, Knives, Bee Smok- 
ers and Veils, Comb Foundation, 
or Any Thing else in the Line of 


Bee - keepers’ Supplies : 


you should remember that 


The L. A. Watkins Mdse. Co. 
of Denver, Colorado, 


are headquarters for the State, and 
furnish local associations who can 
use as much as a carload at carload 
prices direct from the factory, or 
smaller lots from our well-furnish- 
ed warerooms in Denver, at prices 
that defy competition for equal 
ang of goods. We are agents 

or The A. I. Root Co.’s goods for 
Colorado, and want to hear from 
bee- -keepers in need of supplies. 
We buy honey and wax. Let us 
hear from you. 
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Save Your Honey 


By protecting your bees with the Root § 


stock the year round. We sell both 
Wholesale and Retail. 


Bee Books, 


; The time is soon coming when we 


: YZ winter-case. 
| Root’s Goods tept in 


can spend several hours reading each 
evening. Read good bee-books, and 
: learn how to manage bees for profit 
and pleasure. We carry a complete 
line of the very latest bee-books pub- 
lished, which we sell at lowest figures. 


Catalog free. Address 
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: Carl F, Buck, Augusta, Kansas. 
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GRADING-RULES. 


FANcy.—AIl] sections to be well filled, combs straight, firm- 
ly attached to all four sides, the combs unsoiled by travel- 
stain or otherwise ; all the cells sealed except an occasional 
cell, the outside surface of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

A No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells 
next to the wood ; combs straight ; one-eighth part of comb 
surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled ; the out- 
side of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next 
to the wood ; combs comparatively even ; one-eighth part of 
comb surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled. 

No. 2.—Three-fourths of the total surface must be filled 
and sealed. 

No. 3.—Must weigh at least half as much as a full-weight 
section. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classified according 
to color, using the terms white, am ‘ver, and dark; that is, 
there will be “ Fancy White,” “* No. 1 Dark,” etc. 








CITY MARKETS. 

MILWAUKEE.—The receipts of honey, both comband 
extracted continue very fair, and we have noted a bet- 
ter inquiry for honey and increased sales of comb 
honey, and the week closes with an encouraging out- 
look, that, as we have before noted, a better demand 
would exist «hen cold weather comes on, and we will 
now quote fancy 1-lb. sections, 15@16; A No. 1, 14@15; 
No. 1, 18@14; amber, nominal, 11@12 ; extracted, white, 
in bbls , kegs, cans, and pails, 8@9; dark, or amber, 7 
(7% ; beeswax, 26(@28. A. V. BisHop & Co., 

Oct. 19. 119 Buffalo St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW YorK.—Demand for comb honey good; re- 
ceipts small; buckwheat comb honey scarce, and 
bringing good prices. We quote the market as fol- 
lows : Fancy white comb, 15@17; No 1, 14@15; No. 2, 
11@13; fancy buckwheat, 12@13; No. 1, 11@12; No. 2, 
9@l1. Extracted, dull; white, 6@7; light amber, 54@ 
6; buckwheat, 5@5%. Beeswax, 27(@28. 

CHAS. ISRAEL & BrRoOs., 

Oct. 24. 486-490 Canal St., New York City, N. Y. 

CHICAGO.—There is a very good demand for No.1 
comb honey at 15; that which will not grade No. 1 or 
fancy, 13@14; some small lots of fancy bringing more 
than 15; light amber selling at 12@13; dark honey of 
various grades range from 10@11. Extracted sells fair- 
y well at 54@6¥% for white, according to quality and 

avor; white clover and basswood bringing 7; light 
amber, 544@5%; dark, }@54%. Beeswax steady at on. 

R. A. BURNETT & Co., 
Oct. 19. 199 South Water St., Chicago, Il. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Comb honey arriving very freely, 
and prices declining. We quote fancy white, 15@16; 
A No.1, 141@15; buckwheat, 11@12; extracted, fancy 
white, 8c; amber, 54@6; beeswax, We do not 
handle on commission. Wo. A. SELSER, 

Oct. 21. 10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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ALBANY. ~- Honey market steady with good demand. 
White comb fancy, 15@16; No. 1, 14@15; medium, B@ 
14; buckwheat, 12@13. Extracted white, 7@7%; am- 
ber, 64(@7; buckwheat, 6. This is the time to sell 
honey to give satisfaction. Weather is right for shop- 
ping, and people have the relish for honey now. 

Oct. 19. MacDouGAat & Co., Albany, N. Y. 


NEW YORK.—Comb honey is in good demand, and 
finds ready sale at the following quotations: Fancy 
white, 15; No. 1 white, 13.414; amber, 12; buckwheat, 
10@11. Extracted rather quiet at ((@6% for white, and 
54%(@5% for amber. Beeswax quiet at 27(@28. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 
Oct. 18. 82, 84 Murray St., New York City, N. Y. 


CINCINNATI.—Fancy white comb honey sells at 15@ 
15%; lower grades, 13(@l4. Extracted dark, 5@5%; 
light amber, 54%(@6¥%; clover, 7(@8. 

C. H. W. WEBER, 

Oct. 19. 2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

SCHENECTADY.— Market continues in good shape 
without change in prices. Fancy white, in cartons, 16; 
No. 1, 14@15; No. 2, 13@14; buckwheat, 12@13. Ex- 
tracted, light, 6@6%; dark, 5@5%. 

Oct. 19. CHAS. MCCULLOCH, Schenectady, N. Y. 

DENVER.— No. 1 comb honey, $3.00 per case ; No. 2, 
$2.75. Most bee-keepers have marketed their crops 
now, and, owing to cooler weather, local demand is 
more active. White extracted, 7@8. Beeswax, 22(@25. 

COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS’N, 


Oct. 15. 1440 Market St., Denver, Col. 





BUFFALO.—Demand for honey fair; receipts rather 
light, and still there is no scarcity. Fancy No. 1 white 
clover, 15@16; A No. 1, 144%@15; No. 1, 14@14%; No. 2, 
13@14; No. 3; 12@12%; No. 1 dark, 11@12; No. 2 dark, 
10(@11. Extracted white, 54@6%; dark, 44@5. Bees- 
wax, 28(@30. W. C. TOWNSEND, 

Oct. 19. 84, 86 W. Market St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Boston.—There is a fairly good demand for stocks, 
with ample supplies at the present writing. Fancy 
No. 1 in cartons, 154%(@16; A No. 1, in cartons, LA@15% ; 
No. 1, 15; very little No. 2 is being received. Glass- 
front cases will bring about %c per pound less. Light 
California extracted, 74%@8; Florida honey, 64%@7. 

BLAKE, SCOTT LEE. 


Oct. 21. 31, 33 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 


DETROIT.—Fancy white comb honey, 14@15; No. 1, 
l4c; dark and amber, 11l:@12; extracted, white, 64%(@7; 
dark and amber. 5(@6 ; beeswax, 26(@27. 

M. H. Hunt & Son, 

Oct. 21. Bell Branch, Mich. 

For SALE.—Extracted honey in ]60-lb. kegs. Buck- 
wheat, 5%; mixed, 6; basswood, 7. Send _ postoffice 
money-order on Moravia, N. Y., and will ship prompt- 
ly. N. L,. STEVENS, Venice, N. Y. 


For SALE.—Fine ripe extracted touch-me-not honey, 
in 60-lb. square tin cans, 2 cans toa case, delivered at 
R. R. station at74%c. Sample postpaid, 8c. 

C. A. BUNCH, La Paz, Marshall Co., Ind. 





WANTED.—Honey; car lots or otherwise. Will send 
man to receive when sufficient amount to justify, and 
pay highest market price, spot cash. Address, stating 
quantity, quality, and price desired at your'station. 

THOs. C. STANLEY & SON, Fairfield, I11. 





For SaLE.—8000 lbs. clover and basswood honey, 
mixed, in 60-1b. cans, as white as Michigan produces ; 
good body and flavor; the best I ever produced in 26 
years’ bee-keeping. A free sample will convince you. 
Eight cts. per lb. at Carson City. 

E. D. TOwNSEND, Remus, Mich. 





WANTED.—Fancy and No. 1 white-clover honey, one- 
pound sections, paper cartons preferred. 
BLAKE, scott & LEE, 
33 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 





WANTED.—Western honey in car lots. also northern 
fancy white comb in no-drip cases; state price deliver- 
ed. We pay spot cash. Reference, German National 
Bank, Cincinnati. FRED WU. MUTH & Co., 

Front and Walnut Streets, Cincinnati, O. 


For SALE.—Fancy and No. 1 comb honey; about 
2000 lbs, or more. Wo. Moxxis, Las Animas, Col. 
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Wim. A. Selser, Honey Expert, 


When you buy honey, send a 3-0z. bottle, have it tested, to be sure it 
is pure. Price $2.50 per sample. By doing this you may avoid over 
ten times this amount in litigation with pure-food laws. Chemist’s 
certificate given. 


The A. I. Root’s Co.'s .. Office, 10, Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Special Agency, C. M. Scott & Co., 1004 East Washington St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

AGENCIES: L. C. Woodman, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Fred W. Muth & Co., Southwest Corner 
Walnut & Front Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio; Fred Foulger & Sons, Ogden, Utah; Colorado 
Honey-producers’ Association, Denver, Col.; Grand Junction Fruit-growers’ Association, 
Grand Junction, Colorado; Robert Halley, Montrose, Colorado; Pierce Seed and Produce 
Company, Pueblo, Colo.; E. T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Missouri, Special Southwestern Agent. 
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BEF hae SUPPLIES! A NEW AND COMPLETE stock for 


1901 now on hand. I am The Root Com- 
pany’s representative for Cincinnati and sur- 


ROOT’S GOODS rounding territories. . . You save TIME 
AT and FREIGHT CHARGES by having goods 


shipped from here. Convenience of railroad 
ROOT’S PRICES. A 


facilities here enables me todo so. Before 
buying elsewhere, write for my prices and 


Hy t ry rT 1 . : : 
C. H. W, Weber, Cincinnati, Ohio, ring which will be mailed you free of 
2146-2148 Central Ave. 
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HEARTY THANKS, Mr. Editor, for recog- 
nizing the demand for a three-ply hive-cover 
with dead-air space. Now we’re good 
friends again—for the present. 


‘ORDINARY queen-cells,’’ as the designa- 


tion for those intended for swarming or su- 
perseding, and ‘‘emergency’’ for the other 
kind that are post-constructed, is the sug- 
gestion of E. E. Hasty, in Amer. Bee Jour- 


nal. Good. [So say I. I am glad you 
agree.—EpD. | 
CURE FOR CoRNS.—After a warm foot- 


bath, apply to the corn a ‘plaster of bees- 
wax, or, still better, of propolis, spread 
upon paper or cloth, and leave undisturbed 
for three or four days. If the corn is not 
then easily removed, repeat the process.— 
Centralblatt. 


A GOOD DEAL of previous observation, and 
closer observation this fall, lead me to be- 
lieve that the vu/e is that queens continue 
laying for a time after workers cease rear- 
ing brood in the fall. At least it is a very 
common thing to find eggs and sealed brood 
present, but no unsealed brood. 


Mr. Epiror, when you tell a story, why 
do you leave us partly in the dark? You 
tell us, p. 823, that when B. Franklin chas- 
ed you you peddled with all your might; 
but please tell us whether you peddled hon- 
ey, bee supplies, or what. [That was a 
typographical error. It should have been 
pedaling. The ‘‘ goak*’ is on us.—Ep. ] 

F. C. HoLsBrook relates in Amer. Bee 
Journal that he lost many pear-trees from 
pear-blight, among others a seedling that 
never had a blossom. He wants to know 
how the bees could be to blame in the latter 
case. [Just what I thought when I saw 


several thousand sprouts that had never 
been in bloom in California, all struck down 
by the blight.—Eb. } 


IN MOVING BEES, I formerly used a wire- 
screen cage at the entrance. As said on p. 
816, ‘‘It is surprising what relief such an 
arrangement gives to the strongest hive;’’ 
but unless the cage be securely fastened it 
may come off, and then the whole hive will 
come pouring out of the hive, especially if 
a strong hive be in an old, rotten hive. 
Much better, however, than such a cage, it 
is to have a bottom-board two inches deep, 
with an entrance the same depth. It is 
more quickly and easily closed than with 
the cage. All that is needed is a single 
piece of wire cloth with folded edges, just 
large enough to close the entrance, with a 
stick nailed to the hive across the upper 
part of the wire cloth. 

REPLYING to your question, p. 813, Mr. 
Editor, it would be a troublesome thing for 
me to tell in all cases in September whether 
a colony has a good queen. In some cases 
there will be no eggs or unsealed brood 
present, and it is unusually difficult to find 
the queen. If I do find her, how can I 
know she is a good queen? [What Doolittle 
meant, I think, was that, if a colony had 
an inferior queen, as judged by its past 
record, or if a queen was past the prime of 
life, that the month of September was a 
good time to remove all such, and put in 
their stead young, vigorous mothers; that is 
to say, if the inferior queens have not been 
removed up to that time, in order to save the 
colony from succumbing to the rigors of 
winter, a good queen should be substituted. 
—Ep. ] 

WHAT Is SAID by A. C. Miller and the edi- 
tor, p. 819, raises some questions. Is it cer- 
tain that sudden cessation of laying hurts a 


queen? Is there really any sudden cessa- 
tion? Does not the queen keep right on 


dropping her eggs when caged? . Does not 
all the harm come from mailing her while 
still heavy? Perhaps the whole thing may 
be something like this: Several men are 
sent on a railroad train, each one to stand 
in the middle of a car, having bound on his 
back a heavy burden. One gets several 
falls, and is badly hurt; another goes 
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through unhurt, a third strikes on his head 
and is killed, and soon. Without the bur- 
den, each one might have gone through safe- 
ly. Moral: Cage your queen a day before 
mailing. [All of these points are worth con- 
sideration, but I donot believe wecan givea 
positive answer to any one of the questions, 
with our present knowledge.—Ep. | 

I’M AFRAID, Mr. Editor, that you and I 
do not attach the same meaning to the word 
‘*incidental,’’ or you would not object to 
‘*incidental proofs’’ that 15 days are enough 
for the development of a queen. To go by 
the dictionary, proofs ‘‘happening or com- 
ing without regularity or design’’ may be 
as positive and emphatic as those coming 
in the course of a carefully planned exper- 
iment. Such proofs I have had, and they 
are none the less reliable because inciden- 
tal. [I attached exactly the same meaning 
that you do; but my point was this: That 
if these proofs happened to come along 
without regularity or design, you, the ob- 
server, would not be watching the matter 
as closely as if you had set in motion a 
train of events to prove or disprove the 
proposition. We may see a thing happen a 
thousand times, but learn nothing from it, 
either as to its cause or prevention; but, 
however, I accept the 15 days, as I think at 
present the balance of evidence is in favor 
of that length of time rather than in favor 
of 16.—Ep. | 

AFTER TRYING for years to get people to 
say ‘‘colony’’ when colony was meant, 
GLEANINGS has given up being so hide- 
bound, and now allows ‘‘stand’’ for ‘‘colo- 
ny,’’ and on page 816 ‘‘hive’’ is used for 
‘*colony.’’ Of course, ‘‘swarm’’ for colony 
is equally admissible, and is, in fact, used, 
p- 817. It gives variety to have several 
names for the same thing and several things 
for the same name. It’s a good deal of 
trouble always to choose carefully the right 
word, and it will be a good deal easier if 
any old word will do. Then there will be 
a pleasing variety in the various ways in 
which the same article will be understood. 
[If you had to read all the proof that goes 
into a bee-periodical, I am afraid you would 
find it difficult to a/ways substitute the word 
‘*colony’’ for ‘‘swarm.’’ But for the sake of 
avoiding repetition our plan is to allow the 
use of the word ‘‘stock’’ or ‘‘stand”’ for 
‘*colony;’’ but we always aim to make a 
discrimination between ‘*swarm’”’ and ‘‘col- 
ony.’’ Certainly, doctor, you would not 
compel a farmer always to use the word 
“‘cattle,’? and never say ‘‘stock,’’ as ap- 
plied to the same class of animals. In- 
deed, the great power of the English lan- 
guage rests in its choice of words.—Ep. | 


DOOLITTLeE, in Amer. Bee Journal, speaks 
of 108,000 bees from one queen being in a 
hive at the same time, as if it were an easy 
possibility. I commit him to the tender 
mercies of the editor of the bee-journal call- 
ed GLEANINGS. [I have just consulted Doo- 
little’s article, and I can not make out that 
jts writer considers 108,000 bees as within 
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the range of ‘‘easy possibilities’’ for one 
colony. To quote him exactly, he says, 
‘*We can have in that hive, barring acci- 
dents, if the hive is properly managed, 108,- 
000 bees.’’ Italics mine. What he means, 
I take it, is that such a number is a /ossi- 
bility, not as if it were a common or ‘‘easy 
possibility,’’ as you put it. Say, doctor, 
those glasses of yours are slant-eyed—eh? 
Now, I will make you a proposition. If you 
can find in any one of your eight-frame col- 
onies next summer—yes, we will make it a 
two-story eight-framer, 100,000 bees, by ac- 
tual weight, shaken off the combs into a 
box, and weighed, and counting 5000 bees 
to the pound—well, I will give you the best 
laying queen, outside of our best breeder, 
we have in our apiary. Perhaps 100,000 
bees might be crammed into a two-story 
hive with comb and brood; but in the ordi- 
nary course of events, I do not believe one 
will find more than half that number as the 
progeny of one queen. Understand, I am 
giving you a pick of your whole apiary.— 
Ep. | 

‘* ARE THE DRONES from a queen that has 
never met a drone virile?’’ is a question 
suggested by the editor, p. 778. Dzierzon 
holds that they are. On p. 2240f American 
Bee Journal, Vol. 1., the baron of Berlepsch 
gives a posteriori proof that is almest con- 
clusive. On p. 246 of the same volume is 
given the testimony of no less an authority 
than Prof. Leuckart, which, I think, settles 
the question. He says: ‘‘Those originat- 
ing from the eggs of unfecundated or drone- 
producing queens are, as I have ascertain- 
ed, as perfectly developed and as fully vir- 
ile as others. So likewise are those dwarf 
or diminutive drones, which are occasional- 
ly bred in worker cells. Nay, even in a 
drone hatched in a royal cell, though pre- 
maturely dead, sent to me by Mr. Kleine, I 
have unquestionably found seminal fila- 
ments and male organs. The case is pre- 
cisely similar also with drones hatched from 
eggs laid by fertile workers. Mr. Vogel 
inserted in a hive of common bees a drone 
comb containing eggs laid by an Italian 
worker (which he had seen laying in a 
queenless stock), and removed the colony to 
an isolated locality. Italian drones were 
hatched, and two common queens, fecundat- 
ed while these drones were flying, produc- 
ing partly common and partly Italian work- 
ers. As there were then no other Italian 
drones in that neighborhood, those queens 
must have been fertilized by drones produc- 
ed from the eggs of the fertile worker.’’ 
[This ought to be sufficient proof.—Ep. | 








T. P., Kv.—The statement has been made 
several times that pure Italian bees are not 
so subject to the ravages of black brood as 
are black bees. Beyond this we can give 
you no information. But. if I were in a lo- 
cality afflicted with that disease I would 
Italianize as rapidly as possible, as I be- 
lieve it would pay, whether the yellow bees 
were or were not immune to black brood. 
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Summer's reign is almost o'er ; 
Birds have sought a southern shore ; 
leafless trees and meadows bare 
Show the work of autumin’s air. 


ww 

In the days of Virgil, and even later, it 
was generally believed that bees generate 
spontaneously in the carcasses of oxen—the 
belief arising, probably, from the fact that 
bees have been seen around such objects. 
But it remains for our day to prove that 
bees sometimes come from a dead horse; 
and not only bees but honey too. The 
Richmond vening Leader tells us all 
about it as follows: 


The Lee statue, both horse and rider, has found a 
new and interesting opportunity for usefulness in 
these latter days in becoming the home of an enor- 
mous swarm of honey-bees. Or, to be more exact, 
probably of a considerable number of swarms. It is 
more than likely that the interior of the equestrian 
statue is well filled with as good honey as ever was 
found in a Hanover bee-tree. 

For some time bees have been noticed in consider- 
able numbers about the small openings at the mouth 
and nostrils of the horse and the mouth of the rider. 
More than once considerable swarms have come out of 
of these openings, which are believed to be the only 
openings to the interior of the statue. When it is 
remembered that the statue of both horse and rider 
is merely a shell less than a half-inch thick it will be 
at once seen what a commodious and comfortable 
home and retreat for honey-gatherers the interior of 
the statue provides. 

It is not known whether the openings to the statue 
are large enough to allow sparrows to enter. If so, 
the statue is probably partially full of the trash which 
they collect to make their nests. As sparrows can get 
through a wonderfully small opening this is quite pos- 
sible; but no sparrows or other small birds have been 
noticed going in or out of the statue. as has been the 
case with the bees. The latter have certainly found a 
safe place for gathering their winter's supplies, and 
one in which they will not and can not be molested. 
It will give an added interest to the statue to the many 
who visit it, to know that it is probably well filled 
with honey of the best make and reputation. 


w 
THE MODERN FARMER. 


I fear many do not know what a good 
journal Mr. E. T. Abbott is sending out. In 
the last number received he has an editori- 
al on ‘‘Anarchy,’’ which, it seems to me, 
covers the whole ground and goes clear 
down to the cause of this evil: It will be 
seen that Mr. Abbott believes there are 
many anarchists who do not train under a 
red flag. He says: 


The natural home and congenial breeding-place of 
this vile and perverted monster is the crowded quar- 
ters of large cities. Anarchy is bred in saloons, in 
brothels, in gambling-dens, in the wine-rooms, and 
even in high society where vice is condoned and viola- 
tions of law and order are winked at because the cul- 
prit belongs to ‘‘our set." 

Whoever violates a known law, whoever winks at 
such a violation of law, is sowing broadcast the seeds 
of anarchy. The police board that winks at the open 
saloon door on the Sabbath day is helping to breed 
anarchy. The policeman who is sworn to execute the 
law, and then winks at these violations on the plea 
that it is a ‘side door,’ or a ‘* back door,” is breeding 
anarchy many times in spite of his *‘side door” plea. 
It was said of old that all roads lead to Rome. All 
doors into a Sunday saloon lead to perdition, and it 
inatters but little to the man who finds himself in hell 


by what door he made the start. ‘But these are bad 
laws,"’ we are tod. Ah! there's the rub. Any law 
which men wish to violate is a ‘bad law," to hear 
them tell it ; but the violation of any law creates a dis- 
respect for law, and this is the beginning nay, zs an- 
archy. Every man who disregards law, whether it be 
in the name of capital, or in the name of labor, in the 
name of an individual or in the name of a corporation, 
has started on the road which leads to anarchy. 


The only improvement on the above would 


- be to say that a Sunday saloon is just as 


good as a Monday one. 
wb 
THE BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW. 


The issue for October is a gem, and equal 
to any that Mr. Hutchinson has ever print- 
ed. The contributed articles are of a high 
order, especially one from F. B. Simpson, 
on selection in breeding. The presswork 
on the Review is as good as that in our big 
magazines, and that is what enables the 
editor to give such a fine half-tone engrav- 
ing in eachissue. Mr. Hutchinson does his 
own photographing ; and in that line of 
work he well deserves the title of ‘‘ artist.’’ 

w : 

As I was one of O. L. Hershiser’s guests 
while in Buffalo, I take pleasure in copying 
the following: 


Mr. O. L. Hershiser showed me, at the Pan-Ameri- 
can, a new style of glass jar that he had just gotten up 
for putting honey on the market. It is of flint glass, 
and square, like the Muth jar; but instead of bein 
closed with a cork it has a screw cap after the style o 
the Mason fruit-jar. There is a cork lining inside the 
top of the cap, which makes the whole thing self-seal- 
ing. The cost is only a trifle more than for corks, tin- 
foil caps, and waxing, and, considering the lessening 
in labor, is really about as cheap. Mr. Hershiser is 
making arrangements to have this style of jar put up- 
on the market. 


Mr. Hershiser takes a keen interest in 
bee-keeping, and a relation of some of his 
experiments went far toward keeping me 
from feeling lonesome. 
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NATURAL SWARMING AND AUTOMATIC HIVING. 


Can the Latter be Counted a Practical Success ? 





BY F. H. CYRENIUS. 





During the past fifteen years it has been 
my study and determination to perfect a de- 
vice to allow bees to swarm, and safely hive 
them without the necessary time in watch- 
ing and risk in running away. Now that 
I have succeeded to my entire satisfaction I 
feel in duty bound to offer the same to my 
fellow bee-keepers, believing they will ap- 
preciate my efforts. My bees are all in 
outyards run for comb honey, and allowed 
to swarm as they please. I have been un- 
able to visit them oftener than once a week, 
and during these visits it was a great plea- 
sure to find those which had cared to swarm 
securely. hived by the use of the hiver. 

Some years ago, while working at crude 
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hivers, I discovered that, to cage a queen 
with a zinc entrance-guard beside her own 
hive, would secure part of the swarm, at 
least, every time, and they would enter the 
new hive and begin work with as much cer- 
tainty as though they were hived by any 
other process. 

To test this plan, remove a queen from 


her colony and cage her with an entrance- . 


guard in a new hive beside the old one, and 
shake in front of the hives about the num- 
ber of bees that would naturally go with 
the first swarm, and see how quickly you 
will have a new swarm established and 
working. This is just what the hiver does; 
and in less two hours, treated as above, I 
have observed both eggs and honey deposit- 
ed in combs to receive them,.which should 
always be provided if possible. 

After trying numerous experiments of this 
character it was conclusive to me that the 
only remaining feature was to be sure to 
get the queen thus caged at the issuing of 
the swarm. Asa result, the swarm would 
be securely hived by the returning plan, 
and with much more certainty than by any 
other plan of natural swarming. 

My latest hiver affords all possible in- 
ducements to lead the queen through the 
large cone, thus caging her directly in front 
of the new hive as though she were caged 
with an entrance-guard. 

An important offset in the zinc leads the 
queen directly to the cone; the end of the 
hiver over the old hive-entrance is darkened 
by a shutter, and the end over the new hive 
is provided with light through wire cloth, 
all of which are required to produce the 
best results. When the queen is thus caged, 
hiving is assured. 

To secure convenience in manipulating 
and adjusting the hivers, the bottom-boards 
should be placed on double stands about 
three inches apart, and project about four 
inches beyond the entrance of the hives, 
which furnishes a good support. In order 
to place the empty hive on e7zther side of the 
old hive, the hivers are made veversible, the 
cone always pointing toward the empty 
hive. 

The hivers are securely held in place by 
a wire spring passing between the hives, 
one end against the back of the old hive, 
and the other end over the front and center 
of the hiver. 

The plan I prefer for comb honey is to 
have all hives arranged on double stands 
in early spring. At the beginning of the 
honey harvest one hive (the weaker one) is 
removed from each stand to another double 
stand (two on a stand), each of which is to 
be worked later, as those remaining on the 
old stand; i. e., if the swarming season is 
not over when they have gained sufficient 
strength to work in boxes, and swarm. 
The remaining hives at once receive the 
field bees from the hives removed, and boxes 
are at once given them. 

In about one week preparations for 
swarming may be expected when an empty 
hive is placed beside the old swarm in the 
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place made vacant by the one previously re- 
moved. 

The hiver is now placed in position, be- 
ing sure that no bee can enter either hive 
without passing through the zinc. 

To empty the hiver of dead drones as oft- 
en as occasion may require is all the atten- 
tion required until swarming is over. 

When the swarm issues and is hived, 
about half of the bees will return to the oid 
hive. This is not objectionable, as they are 
just as valuable in the old hive to store in 
the boxes as though they remained in the 
new hive. 

Any time within eight days after swarm- 
ing, the unfinished boxes are removed from 
the old to the new stand, as also the work- 
ing force, by any plan best suited to the 
bee-keeper. He.may exchange hives, or he 
may shake the larger part of the bees off 
the combs of the old hive in front of the new 
swarm. He may remove the old hive toa 
new stand, or divide into nuclei, or use any 
manipulation to prevent second swarming, 
and build up in good shape for winter. 

I have much confidence just now in a sim- 
ple chute which covers the entrance of the 
old hive, and extends to the edge of the en- 
trance of the new hive with a passageway 
for the bees, so that, returning from a fly, 
they unite with the new swarm, making the 
new swarm very strong through the honey- 
harvest, and making the old one too weak 
to send out a second swarm. The chute, 
of course, is to be removed before the young 
queens wish to fly, or when enough bees 
have been exchanged to accomplish the de- 
sired result. If you wish these hivers to 
hive your bees successfully, don’t allow an 
accumulation of dead drones to remain in 
them. Don’t allow your hives to contain 
much drone comb. Mr. Doolittle says, ‘‘I 
never knew a swarm to have too few drones 
to be profitable.’’ Don’t use the hiver un- 
til the approach of the swarming season. 
Don’t leave it on long after the swarm has 
been hived and working. Don’t remove it 
before they begin work, and the danger of 
running away is over. 

And now, kind reader, if you follow these 
directions carefully you will find the above 
a pleasing way of hiving your bees and se- 
curing nice comb honey, besides the satis- 
faction and gratification of saving the ab- 
sconding swarms. 

Oswego, N. Y. 


[Complaint has been made once or twice 
that I have, in a footnote, weakened or en- 
tirely nullified the force of an article. When 
I have done so, however, it was because I 
believed I was fulfilling a duty to our read- 
ers. In this particular case I do not like 
to throw cold water on the automatic hiving 
described by Mr. Cyrenius; but as I have 
had quite an extended experience in the 
very things he speaks of, I feel it my duty 
to utter a word of caution. 

As our older readers will remember, I 
succeeded in hiving swarms automatically; 
and at one time I felt quite enthusiastic 
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over it. I even succeeded to the extent of 
having automatic-hived swarms store honey 
in their new quarters. Now, having said 
all this, as time goes'on I am free to ac- 
knowledge that automatic hiving, as well as 
I succeeded in carrying it out, was not a 
practical success in every sense of the 
word. It means a double hive-stand, an 
extra expense; it requires the use of a 
complicated trap or box made of perforated 
metal—another expense; it does not save la- 
bor as one might expect. If one counts the 
time necessary to arrange hives on double 
stands, the further time of finishing up hiv- 
ing by dumping the rest of the bees that 
did not go down into the new quarters, as 
mentioned by Mr. Cyrenius, he will see 
that labor is not very appreciably econo- 
mized, if at all. Automatic hiving at best 
means doing the work over again. About 
the only thing that can be said in favor of 
it is that the swarm is taken care of auto- 
matically whenever it arrives at the swarm- 
ing-pitch, independently of the apiarist, 
who may be absent. But there are other 
methods of handling swarms, averting them, 
or controlling them, which I believe to be 
more economical of labor. 

Perhaps Mr. Cyrenius may say that I am 
talking about one thing and he another — 
that he has improved on the methods that I 
used. From his description, and the trap 
he has sent, I used practically the same 
principle, and succeeded as perfectly as he. 
My conclusion is, then, that automatic hiv- 
ing is possible but not practicable. Mr. E. 
L. Pratt, now known as Swarthmore, then 
of Beverly, Mass., devised one or two of the 
best automatic hivers I ever saw; but I think 
his conclusions, if I am not very much mis- 
taken, were about the same as'mine. Mr. 
Henry Alley, the veteran queen-breeder of 
Wenham, Mass., went all over this ground 
years ago, and he likewise has abandoned 
it.—Ep. | 





DEEP VS. SHALLOW BROOD-FRAMES. 


BY F. GREINER. 





After an experience of many years with 
both styles of brood-frames I have at last 
come to the conclusion that, all things con- 
sidered, the frame of normal depth gives the 
best satisfaction in the end. Under shal- 
low frames I include such as are less than 
7 inches deep. The Langstroth frame is 
regarded as of normal depth. For a long 
time I have been on the fence— undecided 
which one to choose. Each kind seemed to 
possess some advantages. I did not want 
to give up, so I kept using haif-stories and 
full stories, shallow and deep (11 inches) 
frames in equal numbers. I can get along 
very well in my home yard with the shal- 
low hives; but when it comes to outyards, 
sive me deep-frame hives every time. In 
stocking up an outyard I was obliged to 
make out the desired number with half- 
story hives partly. I anticipated difficul- 
ties at the time, and I found them when it 
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came to managing the hives. When two or 
more sectional hives are used as one, the 
combs or frames of the upper section will 
generally be more or less fastened to the 
lower one by bits of comb or otherwise, 
making it unpleasant to separate the two; 
then it requires so much more handling of 
frames to get through a hive just when time 
is most valuable that it almost seems like 
wasting it. When using only one shallow 
chamber as a hive, the bees have a way of 
boiling over as soon as opened up, which is 
very annoying. 

I used to think that the shallow frame 
would be very nice for nuclei; but after try- 
ing it for years by the side of deep frames 
it does not suit me nearly as well as the 
latters. I:can find queens much quicker on 
a deep frame, because they are not so apt 
to hide in the space between the lower edge 
of the brood-comb and the bottom-bar of the 
frame. Particularly is this so with black 
bees, as they are inclined to run off the 
comb and take the queen with them. When 
taking a deep frame out of a hive the bees 
have not time enough to run off, while with 
a shallow one they would. I have decided 
to decrease my shallow-frame colonies grad- 
ually, and change back to the deep frame. 

The most vicious colony may be handled 
with ease as follows: Approach the hive, 
give smoke liberally at the entrance, and 
close it up. Proceed to drum on the hive 
for half a minute; give more smoke, and 
drum again. After a few minutes the bees 
will have filled themselves with honey. If 
the hive is now opened up in the usual man- 
ner the most difficult operation may be per- 
formed without any material resistance on 
the part of the bees. We learned this trick 
during the first years of our bee-keeping 
when driving and transferring bees. Even 
without smoke it is possible to conquer a 
colony of bees by this method if one is quick 
enough to close the hive without any bees 
escaping. The drumming alone will have 
the desired effect. Fr. GREINER. 
Naples, N. Y. 


[This is a very knotty question; but most 
of those who have tested the two depths of 
frames seem to incline to the shallow depth. 
Certainly this is true: That if the stan- 
dard, or L., frame is just as good, we 
should by all means use it because it is 
standard. If we can say that of a frame 
we have advanced one of the strongest argu- 
ments we can for it.—Ep. | 
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RAMBLE 193. 
A Visit with Mr. 0. W. Stearns, of San Joaquin Val- 


ley, Cal.; How he Manages to Work his Apia- 
ries Without any Tools or Building in them. 





BY RAMBLER. 





I formed the acquaintance of Mr. O. W. 
Stearns, of Selma, in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley, some seven years ago. He then owned 
some 200 colonies of bees. Upon a recent 


visit to Selma I found he had increased con- 
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siderably in all directions. In the matter 
of bees he owns 500 colonies, and was run- 
ning 100 more on shares. He had moved 
from an humble cottage on a back street to 
an elegant new mansion in the fashionable 
center of Selma, and the house appoint- 
ments were all new and elegant, and as 
neat as wax—kept so, of course, by the 
worthy wife and daughter. Anelegant up- 
right piano graced the front parlor, and 
Kitty evidently knew how to touch the keys 
for harmony. 

An older daughter, and she scarcely out 
of her teens, married about eighteen months 
ago, also living in Selma, has fairly upset 
the whole family; for one fine morning Mr. 
Stearns found himselfgrandpa, Mrs. Stearns 
grandma, and Kitty a full-fledged aunt, and 
I really believe that is the most wonderful 
girl baby the worldeversaw. Well, babies 
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he is a veritable trick horse—will open gates 
and doors, and it is decidedly comical to 
see him turn on the water from the hydrant 
when he needs a drink. Both horses will 
eat honey; and if it is not coming fast enough 
they will whinner for it; and when bees are 
stinging mad they have learned to carry 
themselves with due decorum. 

The photo shows Mr. Stearns in the wag- 
on, ready for a start to the out-apiary. 
Mrs. Stearns is on the veranda to bid him 
bon voyage, and many returns with many 
loads of sweetness. 

Mr. S. has no honey-house and outfit at 
the out-apiaries, but carries it all in that 
wagon. On account of its compactness and 
portability the two-frame Cowan extractor 
is used. Then there is the tall tank, capac- 
ity about 50 gallons. A common galvanized- 
iron wash-tub is telescoped over the top of 








MR. STEARNS STARTING 


will arrive, and will crow and grow, and I 
am sure we all wish that the richest bless- 
ings may be showered upon them. 

Mr. Stearns commenced bee-keeping at 
the age of 14, in Iowa. He has been in 
California about 10 years; and although he 
is now owner of 500 colonies he is not satis- 
fied, but is ready to buy any apiary that 
happens to be for sale. He manages all of 
his apiaries, and manufactures quite an 
amount of foundation, and does nearly all 
of the work himself, and I propose to give 
you: just a little glimpse of how he does it. 
His bees are in four or five apiaries, all 
away from home, one apiary being nearly 
20 miles away. 

The first essential in the management of 
out-apiaries is a good lively team, and the 
photo shows such; and, by the way, the 
front horse deserves special attention, for 


FOR THE OUT-APIARY. 


it. This is for cappings. Tent and tent- 
poles, and several five-gallon tin cans for 
the honey, complete the load. 

Upon arrival at the apiary the tent is 
erected; and right here allow me to remark 
that, when the temperature is above 100°, 
that tent is a fearfully hot place, and Mr. 
S. contemplates using a portable wire-cloth 
arrangement with a covering of willow 
branches. This would be a great improve- 
ment over the tent. 

The tent in place, the extractor is mount- 
ed upon a hive, and held firm with a strong 
cord or wire from the top, to pegs in the 
ground right and left. If a super is ripe 
for extracting, the combs are removed and 
shaken one by one. No brush is used. If 
the bees do not all shake off, they are taken 
to the tent, and escape as they may. No 
wheelbarrow is used. The super in which 
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the combs are placed is carried in arms. 
The reason for not using a wheelbarrow is 
the trouble of carrying it around; but I am 
quite sure if Mr. S. would get one of those 
light Daisy wheelbarrows he would not 
mind the trouble of tying it to the wagon 
somewhere. 

The uncapping-arrangement is made from 
two five-gallon tin cans. The side is cut 
from one; the side and the center of the op- 
posite side cut from another, a piece of wire 
cloth is put over this center hole, and, when 
placed on No. 1, it is ready for use, and is 
a very simple arrangement. 

The fifty-gallon tank is mounted on an- 
other hive; and when the extractor is full 
the honey is drawn off into another five-gal- 
loncan. One side of this can is cut through 
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Owing to the honey being so thin, all par- 
ticles soon rise to the surface, and no strain- 
er is used. There is necessarily much ref- 
use comb and lots of dead bees on the sur- 
face, and all of this is taken home in the 
tank, and strained. The temperature also 
has something to do with the thinness of 
the honey. When I observed operations it 
was up to 106°. Mr. S. has never been 
troubled with sour honey; but as one of my 
hobbies is having honey thoroughly strain- 
ed, I believe Mr. Stearns’ would be im- 
proved by the use of one. 

When the apiary is done in one, two, or 
three days, according to size of apiary, hon- 
ey-flow, etc., the whole outfit is loaded into 
the wagon and taken to the next apiary. 
Every night the team is driven home with a 





ONE OF MR. STEARNS’ OUT-APIARIES. 


the center lengthwise, and the parts rolled 


back and over the sides. These rolls of 
tin serve as handles, and a good grip can 
be secured, though the hands may be sticky 
with honey. Mr. S. is not a tall man, and 
he has to lift that honey nearly as high as 
he is tall. The two-frame extractor works 
like a charm. I really believe that, owing 
to the ease in stopping and starting, and 
the few whirls it takes to extract the honey, 
just about as much can be done with it as 
with a four or even a six frame machine. 
Will some one get up a competitive trial 
and settle the matter? 

Mr. S. aims to fill that fifty-gallon tank 
twice during the day; and, of course, it has 
to be drawn right off intocans. The hon- 
ey is quite thin as it comes from the hives, 
for it is not much more than a third capped. 


load of honey. In the height of the honey 
season this means work almost night and 
day. The start for the apiary is made as 
early as 4 o’clock in the morning, and it is 
nearly midnight before the load gets home, 
sticky with honey; and, weary, he often 
sleeps on the way while the faithful team 
keeps plodding along. 

One of Mr. Stearns’ best yields was 
about 23 tons; and in the securing of it 
there is something more than a holiday ex- 
ercise. It requires as much downright hard 
work as any other rural occupation; but 
when the work is done, there is the satis- 
faction of accomplishing large results from 
a very insignificant source, the little bee. 

I present a photo of one of Mr. Stearns’ 
best apiaries, close to Willow Lake. At 
certain seasons this is a very pretty lake, 
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and the cooling breeze is wafted from it 
through the apiary. A firmisternial, tailess, 
amphibious animal resorts here in great 
numbers in the winter. They are very mu- 
sical, though somewhat monotonous. They 
hardly ever leave their element to perch 
upon hives, and are perfectly harmless. 
Not so, however, with the black ant. These 
pests were so numerous in this apiary that 
it had to be elevated from the ground, plac- 
ed upon those benches, and the legs smear- 
ed with a mixture of corrosive sublimate. 
These ants will attack and destroy every 
bee that happens to miss thealighting- 
board, and even enter the hive to grasp their 
victims. I have never seen them so numer- 
ous in any apiary as I found them here, 
and I am sure that the soil so near’ the lake 
was adapted to their propagation; but Mr. 
Stearns has taken prompt and efficient 
means to get rid of them. 

[As one travels through the country it is 
a little interesting to see how varied are the 
methods used by extensive bee-keepers— 
those that can and do produce great results 
when there is any thing like a honey-flow. 
Those methods are so different one almost 
wonders how this one and that one can pro- 
duce honey economically, for it would seem 
that certainly one has a good method, and 
the other a very poor one. ‘‘ By their fruits 
ye shall know them,’’ and the same good 
rule applies to bee-men and the honey they 
harvest. It seems to be a general rule to 
have a small extracting-house, be it ever so 
humble, at each outyard; but here we have 
the case of a man who actually hauls his 
extractors—in fact, all his tools—to and 
from the outyards, besides bringing back 
the honey. 

Opinions seem to be about equally divided 
between atwo-frameextractor and a four and 
six frame machine. The advocates of the 
first named will claim every time that they 
can extract just as much honey, and do it 
easier; while those who talk in favor of the 
big machines say they can not afford to fuss 
with the little ones. I did some extracting 
while in California, or at least I helped. 
My own opinion is that a six-frame machine 
is too large for one man to turn comfortably. 
Even a four-frame extractor is large enough. 
I came home with the conviction firmly root- 
ed in my mind that these large machines 
ought to be run by some cheap gasoline pow- 
er of a half or a third horse power in size. 
In the course of a month or six weeks I 
think we shall have something that will run 
these big machines, and actually save the 
time of a big strong man. Labor in Cali- 
fornia is rather expensive; and the cost of 
maintaining a little gasoline-engine during 
the honey. season would not exceed two cents 
a day while being operated. Contrast this 
with the expense of a $1.50 man, and figure 
out how much would be saved. Of course, 
a man can do something besides turn the 
extractor; but with a little power he can 
make his own labor go twice as far, and at 
the same time do the work more thorough- 
ly.—Ep. | 
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Criticisms and Suggestions. 


BY H. H. HYDE. 


I have noted with much interest the recent 
articles in regard to brood - frames; and 
while I do not set myself up as authority, 
yet I have in mind a frame that we have 
been using the last two years with entire 
success. We had the Root Co. make us 
some Hoffman frames as follows: Top-bar, 
extreme length, 19 inches; width, 17g; thick- 
ness, 4%; end-bars, ; thick, and at the top 
it is spaced as usual with both edges square 
instead of one square and one V-edge bot- 
tom bar 34 X,°,. Now the reasons for this 
style, or, rather, specifications. We will 
take the bottom-bar first. I want it 34 wide 
so as to render it highly improbable that the 
bees will continue any comb below the bot- 
tom-bar, as they will do when it is not wide 
enough. I want both end and bottom bars 
ye thick, as I find that the usual thickness 
of &% is hardly rigid enough in proportion 
to the other parts of the frame, especially 
where they are intended to support wires in 
the frames. I want the spacers on the end- 
bars to have square edges, both of them, for 
several reasons; viz., easier manipulation, 
no V edges to split off in manipulation, as 
so many of the V edges do; and, best of all, 
permits the use of a top-bar 19 inches long 
instead of the full length of 197,. This 
small difference in length makes them very 
easily manipulated. 

I shall order the next top-bars only one 
inch wide, as we find that is wide enough 
to prevent burr-combs, and then this width 
gives a wider space between the brood- 
frames at the top, consequently freer com- 
munication from brood-nest to super. We 
have found that % is thick enough to pre- 
vent sagging, burr-combs, etc., and by 
their use we do not have the brood-nest so 
far from the super, neither do we have so 
much useless wood, the space being taken 
up with comb. 

You can experiment as much as you will, 
but you will always find that, where the 
above top-bar is used in lieu of the old 
‘*fence rails,’’ there will be a decided im- 
provement in the way bees enter the supers, 
and quite a little less amount of honey will 
be found in the brood-nest. 

There is an objection to this top-bar; and 
that is, unless it was-made thicker the 
wedge system of fastening in foundation 
could not be adapted to it. This might be 
a consideration with some; but with our- 
selves, where we use our machine and melt- 
ed wax for fastening in the foundation, we 
would not turn around for the difference in 
time it takes, or in the quality of the work 
done by either method. But why use the 
long-top-bar frame when the so-called ‘‘im- 
proved end staples’’ have been adopted? 

I wish to say, in all deference to Mr. 
Root, that, had they not placed them before 
the people, and announced that they were 
all right, there would now be very few of 
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them in use, and why? Because it is quite 
an extra cost in time and money to use them; 
and, besides, after two or three years’ use 
they are a positive nuisance, for, no matter 
how accurately the staples have been driven 
in, they are continually getting driven fur- 
ther up; and the result is, that the edges 
of the top-bars pass each other, and then 
we have worse than no self-spacing frame. 
Then the bees commence and put propolis 
all over the staples, so that they are soon 
nothing but a ballof wax. The frames are 
much harder to get out and hold to with the 
cut-off top-bar frames; and, in fact, they 
are anuisance generally. If I were going 
to buy bees, and found them on that kind of 
frame, I would knock off half the price on 
account of the frames. 
has been my privilege to see and talk to 
quite a number of the leading Texas bee- 
keepers, and they one and all condemned 
the cut-off top-bar frames. Even Mr. Root’s 
two agents, Robert Rogers and Udo Toep- 
perwein, severely condemn them, and, in 
fact, I have seen but one man in Texas (and 
he was from Iowa, and has since gone 
home) who said he really wanted them. I 
do not want any of these cut-off top-bar 
frames in mine, and you couldn’t hire me 
to use them. It is my honest and sincere 
belief that, if a vote were taken from all 
who have tried them, the verdict would be 
about ten to one against them. 

Mark my prediction—that, while the 
frame finally adopted may be very far from 
the one I use and have herewith described, 
yet it will not be a frame with cut-off top- 
bars. 

Hutto, Texas. 


[Perhaps I shall have to say to Mr. Hyde 
as I did to Mr. Pettit on this same subject 
—that he has not taken into consideration 
other localities with different conditions. 
His sphere of observation seems to be con- 
fined to Central and Southern Texas; and 
what he says may be true in his localities. 
As to Mr. Toepperwein, if he at first ob- 
jected to the short top-bars, he has since 
changed his mind, or at all events he did 
not give me the impression Mr. H. does, and 
he is quite familiar with the conditions in 
Texas. It is rather unwise for even the 
veterans to make a prophecy as to what 
will and will not prevail at some future 
time. Even so eminently practical a bee- 
keeper as Mr. Heddon once said, referring 
to the use of slat honey-boards, that when 
we could throw a brick up in the air, and 
have it stay up, then possibly that device, 
the honey-board, would be a thing of the 
past. For nearly ten years now the slat 
honey-board has not been offered for sale by 
any of the supply-manufacturers in the 
United States. Many other eminent bee- 
keepers have made predictions that turned 
out a good deal in the same way. Mr. 
Hyde, although an excellent bee-keeper, is 
only just of age, if I am correct, and yet he 
says, ‘‘ Mark my prediction.’’ He should 
remember that— 
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There’s many a slip ’twixt cup and lip. 
And, again, that— 
The best-laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft a-gley. 

Having seen, as I have, the different con- 
ditions that prevail in different portions of 
the United States, I do not feel that I am 
competent to contradict the statement of any 
one man for his locality, because I am well 
aware that, if I were in his environment, I 
might think just as he does; but speaking 
for localities in general, I may say that 
only in Texas, and that in only a compara- 
tively: limited area, have there been any 


-.objections to the shortened top-bar or the V 


edge to the Hoffman frames. Knowing that 
preference, we have made a small propor- 
tion of the frames for that locality with 
long top-bars. In fact, we are prepared to 
make for any locality what the bee-keepers 
in it seem to ask and call for. 

The end-bars of our Hoffman frames are 
made ;; thick ; and we can make them just 
as well, without any additional expense, % 
if any one prefers them so. 

With regard to having one edge square, 
and the other with a V, I am well aware 
that some in Texas do not like them so; but 
there are others who do. If the edges are 
V’d properly, and left blunt, not sharp, I 
do not think there will be very much break- 
ing of the end-bars as spoken of. On the 
other hand, if both edges are square, spac- 
ing will be destroyed; for in most localities 
in the United States it will be much more 
difficult to separate the frame. An inter- 
esting fact in this connection is that one 
who strenuously advocated square edges 
had a sample thousand of such frames 
made; and, after trying them on a larger 
scale, decided that the square edge was a 
mistake. He is now ordering the frames 
regular — one edge V’d. 

As to having the top-bar shortened, some 
few have objected to that; but the ‘‘ howl ’’ 
would be much greater if we went back to 
the long top-bar than if we left it as it is. 

As to the staples driving in, as explained 
—that is something I can not understand. I 
shall have to make another visit to see these 
things.—Enp. | 
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CALIFORNIA HONEY. 


Effect of Local News Items; Where Prices are 
Made; Low Prices Caused by Crowding One 
Market; Power of Work Necéssary to 
Organize Bee-men. 


BY B. S. K. BENNETT. 


For three years past, California has pro- 
duced no surplus honey for Eastern ship- 
ment. The home demand could not be sup- 
plied with the small amount produced. 
Central California and Arizona had found 
ready market here at fancy prices. Local 
product last year brought 7% and even 8 
cents a pound for extracted. Comb honey 
sold at 15 to 20 cents a pound. 

Throughout the United States the prices 
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for both comb and extracted honey last year 
averaged up with the prices here, showing 
that the supply was much less than the de- 
mand. All markets were steady, and all 
lots found a ready customer. 

Here in California the dawn of the new 
year and the new century was heralded by 
plenteous rains which not only gave hopes 
to the bee-man but toall people. ‘‘ Now for 
a good season,’’ was the slogan. Bee-men 
talked to newspaper workers of the past 
good seasons, big crops, and what the bees 
would surely do this year. The reporters 
got their data mixed, of course, and pub- 
lished stories about enormous’ expected 
yields. Eastern buyers and consumers 
read these stories, repeated in Eastern pa- 
pers, or received the clippings from Califor- 
nia papers, and reasoned thus: ‘‘ California 
is to have a big crop again! Well, we’ll 
wait and see how many cars,’’ and then 
for self-protection, for fear of low prices, 
they said: ‘‘We’ll set our figures at four 
and five cents a pound here for the Califor- 
nia crop.”’ 

On good authority I learn that the large 
confectioners and candy-makersthus agreed. 
And that was why our local buyers quoted 
three and four cents, regretting that they 
could not offer more. 

Then the careless newspaper man got in 
his deadly work, reporting 50 tons of honey 
from 200 colonies when bee-keepers know 
that it takes 1000 colonies to make 50 tons. 
The honey-buyers and the general public 
believed these lurid tales, and the buyers 
reasoned again: ‘‘If bees make honey like 
that in one locality, what will all Califor- 
nia produce, for it is a big State?’’ 

We bee-men know that only a tenth of the 
area of Southern California yields honey. 
The general public does not. 

Now all is mixed. The honey - buyer 
wants the honey, and would buy the whole 
crop at a price he knows will not go lower. 
Protection! The bee-man gets scared (I’ve 
met him), and when buyers show up he is 
overwhelmed with offers and conflicting 
prices. Bee-men are at once competitors of 
one and another. Down go prices. Then 
when the bee-man gets a good offer he says: 
“*T won’t sell, for prices are going up.’’ 
With the next buyer he plays the same 
game, sells some honey low, and refuses 
good offers. Protection! 

Whenever California gets a good crop of 
honey, the small poor lots come tumbling 
into Los Angeles, crowding the market, and 
demoralizing prices. These lots may not 
reach two cars, yet they set a price for the 
whole crop of 250 carloads. 

In my travels I have noticed the following 
county variations: In Ventura Co., 5 cents 
is the holding figure. In Los Angeles Co., 
4% cents a pound rules. Inland, through- 
out Riverside Co., 44% cents is the price. 
Down in San Diego Co. the standard price 
is 4 cents. 

Why is it thus? ‘‘Lack of information.’’ 

Honey-buyers left San Francisco (nearly 
500 miles north) in August to buy at 5 cents, 
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buying several cars in Ventura Co. When 
they found that 4% cents prevailed at Los 
Angeles they came on tothis city and learn- 
ed of four-cent honey. They were disgust- 
ed, and returned to San Francisco to await 
settled conditions. Then they learned that 
they could buy cheaper by staying at home. 

The world’s crop this year is estimated 
by many good authorities as less than last 
year; and here we are with only half a 
crop in California, actually cutting prices 
in two. Why? ‘‘Lack of information.”’ 
But with this crushing blow will the bee- 
keeper keep informed? Our comb honey, 
only 25 cars, has all gone at prices two to 
five cents per pound less than it would 
bring now! 

Organizing bee-men is a big job. Simple 
organization would help. Setting a price 
would advance figures. Co-operation would 
steady the market. Protecting buyers 
against low prices would stimulate a de- 
mand. Management would compel a better 
product. Advertising would make new 
markets. An association would make one 
seller in placeof many. The bee-man stops 
to think. He says to himself: ‘‘Where is 
the benefit?’’ ‘‘ Will my neighbor reap the 
benefit too?’’ ‘*‘Can I market my own hon- 
ey?’’ Then he says to others: ‘‘The bee- 
men must run an association if we have 
one,’’ or, ‘‘I won’t goin if so and so do.’’ 
And there is a lot more of selfish reasoning. 

Now I say to the bee-men, do not stop to 
quibble and question. Join your associa- 
tion. You can not be worse off than you 
are now. With half a small crop still on 
hand, prospects for a good year ahead, with 
plenty of bees, three-cent honey in sight, 
surely you could not be worse off. 

Careful management in the hands of men 
who have the business and mercantile inter- 
ests of California at heart, who have built 
up their own business, who buy your honey, 
they are interested in seeing the crop bring 
a high figure, for does it not return to them 
in your increased trade in merchandise? 

Be not afraid of the buyer. Protect him 
and yourself, and he can show you prices, 
an increased industry, a marketing of the 
crop before it is ready, and thus a happy 
united brotherhood of honey producers. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 9. 


[There is a great deal of truth and hard 
sense in. this article, and our California 
readers will do well to give it careful con- 


sideration. While the buyer, a man who is 
influenced solely by the almighty dollar, 
and who, as you say, against the interests 
of the bee-keeper is anxious to depress the 
market, there is a lot of bee-keepers who 
can not take a bee-journal because they 
think they know it all. Something ought 
to be done by which the bee-keepers of Cal- 
ifornia could scatter information at the right 
time throughout the whole State. There is 
no reason in the world why extracted honey 
in California should have sold for less than 
5 cents, and it certainly ought to bring as 
much as that now, or more. Our own read- 
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ers—in fact, the readers of any bee-journal, 
I am sure, do not have a hand in this fool 
policy of rushing their product off to mar- 
ket at any price. It isthe bee-keepers who, 
while saving the price of a live bee-journal 
that would keep them posted, actually throw 
away a hundred times its price through ig- 
norance of the market.—Ep. | 

















LOCATION AND OVERSTOCKING. 

‘*Here I come from Western New York to 
have a little chat with you regarding a lo- 
cation, and whether there is danger of over- 
stocking a place with too many colonies of 
bees. What would you advise regarding a 
location ?’’ 

‘‘If I were at liberty to choose a location, 
when and where I desired, and could find 
such a one, it would be in a place where 
the land sloped gently to the southeast.’’ 

‘‘But the lay of the land would not be 
the main feature for a selection, would it?’’ 

‘*No, by no means; but this has much to 
do with getting our bees ready for an early 
harvest. Besides the ‘lay of the land,’ I 
should want flowers as follows: some willow 
to stimulate early brood-rearing, with su- 
gar maple to follow; then apple-blossoms, 
as an assurance of plenty of honey from 
then to white clover, which should be in 
abundance. Next I should want plenty of 
basswood, and that on a hillside or moun- 
tain, so as to prolong its bloom; and, last- 
ly, where buckwheat is raised as the main 
crop. Of course, if asters and goldenrod 
could be plentiful in the late fall this would 
make it still better.’’ 

‘*But I do not wish to go far from my old 
home. What am I to do in such a case?”’’ 

‘‘This shows that you are much like the 
majority of bee-keepers who have other ties 
besides the bees which fix their location, 
and, owing to these ties, they put up with 
such locations as they may have. And al- 
low me to say that the man is to be honored 
who can be contented and bring about good 
results with only limited bee-pasturage 
about his home, where duty calls him to re- 
main.’’ 

‘‘Which of the flowers mentioned do you 
consider the best for the bees?”’ 

‘Tf I could have but one of the sources 
named for honey, and were at liberty to 
choose, I would select basswood first, clover 
second, and, lastly, buckwheat.’’ 

‘*Why select basswood ?’’ 

‘‘Because, from all sources of information 
which I can gather, basswood is the great- 
est honey-producer in the United States for 
the length of time it is in bloom; and if the 
apiary is located at the foot of a hill or 
mountain which is covered with basswood- 
trees, the season is prolonged to such an 
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extent that nectar is secured from basswood 
for from 25 to 30 days.’’ 

‘*Which way would you have the hives 
face?’’ 

‘*To the south or east, if possible, as the 
bees start earlier in the morning than when 
they face north or west; alsoour prevailing 
winds are from the north and west; and 
when blowing in at the entrance ,dufin 
spring and early summer such tend to re- 
tard brood-rearing.’’ / x | 

**What do you think about overstocking ;ai\ 
locality?’’ 


* 
‘*My views on overstocking may ve 4931 


considered quite orthodox by some, ye 


think I can give facts to prove\my positions tiAN fe 


If I had a location like the first I describe 

to you I should not fear overstocking it with 
from 300 to 500 colonies; but I think fromyjs 
150 to 200 would be as many as an average~ 
location would support to the best advan- 

tage, while there are places I know of that 

50 colonies would be as many as would give 

good results to their owner. When we take 

into consideration that bees fly, from choice, 

from two to four miles from home, and are 

often led on by receding bloom to five, six, 

and sometimes seven miles, this matter of 

overstocking is not so much to be feared as 

many imagine.”’’ 

‘*But I have read that bees do not go more 
than one and a half miles from home; and 
if they should ever do so it could not be 
made profitable, as so much time would be 
consumed in flying that it would not pay.’’ 

“*T know we sometimes so read; but to 
the first I would say that plenty of proof 
can be brought that such are mistaken ideas. 
In my earlier years in bee-keeping the Ital- 
ian bee was brought into a village three 
miles distant in a straight line. The next 
spring, before there were any other Italian 
bees about here, I saw those bees at work 
on the apple-bloom in our orchard; and 
upon counting I found about one of the Ital- 
ians to five blacks, and this with apple- 
bloom in profusion everywhere. It was not 
necessary for them to come all the. three 
miles for nectar from apple-bloom, for there 
was orchard upon orchard white: with 
bloom all about where they were kept.’’ 

‘*And you say those Italian bees were at 
least three miles from home when at work 
in your orchard?”’’ 

‘“*Yes. And this is not all. In haying 
time, that year, I was cutting a field of red 
clover which was in full bloom; and on see- 
ing bees at work on this clover I made an 
examination, and, to my surprise, found an 
average of about five Italians to two blacks 
at work on that clover, which was one mile 
from home, or four miles from those Italian 
bees, in a direct line. And there were 
fields red with clover everywhere at the 
time, so these bees were not compelled to 
come over this distance of four miles in 
search of food.’’ 

‘*Well, that does seem to do away with 
the mile-and-a-half idea. But how about 


its being unprofitable for bees to fly thus 
far?’* 
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‘*To the southeast of my apiary the land 
rises gradually for about six miles, and at 
the end of the distance it is nearly 1000 feet 
higher than at the bee-yard. Unless inter- 
rupted by rain the bees follow the receding 
bloom of basswood till the top of the hill is 
reached; and J] can see no slackening of 
work in the sections as long as the bloom 
is plentiful on this hill. . And the bees, also, 
all work in this direction at this time, while 
during the first half of the bloom they work 
in all directions.’’ 

‘*But how about the length of time con- 
sumed in flying thus far?””” 

‘*Well, I can not tell exactly about this, 
but I judge it does not take nearly so long 
for a bee to fly five or six miles as many 
imagine. From what I have seen I judgea 
bee can fly at the rate of thirty miles or 
more an hour; and, if so, ten minutes would 
be sufficient for a covering of the trip one 
way, or twenty minutes for the round trip.’’ 

‘*But they do not seem to fly as fast as 
that when coming to the hives loaded.’’ 

‘*Of course, they do not fly as fast when 
nearing the hives, or when about the apiary; 
but when they get out and away they move 
very fast. I have often gone to an elevated 
portion of ground which the bees must pass 
over in going to the top of this hill, and, by 
lying flat on my back and placing my hands 
on either side of my face so as to cut off the 
side light, and looking steadily up for a 
little time, until the eyes became accustom- 
ed to the surroundings, the bees could be 
seen going and coming quite plainly against 
the sky, while the rapidity of flight seems 
to approach that of a rapidly moving pas- 
senger train on one of our railroads.’’ 

‘*Well, I am glad I came; for if what you 
say is true I have a fairly good location 
where I am, when I come to consider all the 
flora within four to five miles of me in all 
directions.’’ 
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FULL SHEETS OF FOUNDATION; WHEN IT 
PAYS AND DOES NOT PAY TO HAVE A 
HONEY-EXTRACTOR. 

1. Are full sheets of foundation equal to 
natural-built combs, for use as brood-combs 

for extracting? 

2. Would it pay for a person who keeps 
10 or 15 eolonies of bees, and to whom a 
pound of extracted honey would be equal to 
a pound of comb honey, to buy an extractor? 
That is, would the extra amount of honey 
secured justify the expenditure? 

3. How could I secure the greatest amount 
of Liguid honey without having an extractor? 

4. How is the Red River Valley, in North 
Dakota, for keeping bees? AMATEUR. 














{1. I do not know that I quite understand 
your question. If you ask whether combs 
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from full sheets of foundation are better 
than those built w7z¢hout foundation, I would 
unhesitatingly say yes. If you inquire 
whether full sheets of foundation not built 
out are equal to natural-built combs, then I 
would say yes andno. Natural-built combs 
if they are true and straight—in fact, any 
combs—are more serviceable in the apiary 
than foundation. Where one is running for 
extracted honey he will be able to get much 
more honey if he has combs already drawn 
out than if he has to depend on sheets of 
foundation; but if he wishes to run for comb 
honey, and keep down swarming, then he 
should have either full sheets or starters of 
foundation. 

2. If you mean that you could sell a pound 
of extracted at the same price as a pound 
of comb, then it surely would pay you to get 
an extractor. This question will depend 
largely on the market. It is usually ad- 
mitted by practical men that more extracted 
honey than comb can be produced. Some 
say twice as much, others one-half more ; 
but a conservative estimate, perhaps, would 
be one-third more. If the market prices are 
in proportion, then it would pay you to get 
an extractor, for the liquid honey can be ob- 
tained from weak as well as strong colonies. 
It is not practicable to produce comb honey 
except from full-sized colonies. In most lo- 
calities, and especially at the present time, 
or within the last two years, say, the bee- 
keeper of 15 colonies had better confine him- 
self entirely to comb honey. Extracted 
honey is apt to be a drug on the market, 
while comb honey can scarcely be obtained 
at any price. 

3. It is not practicable to produce liquid 
honey without an extractor. Do not fool 
away your time and money. 

4. Iam not able to advise you; but, speak- 
ing generally, North Dakota ranks well as 
a honey State.—Ep. | 


HOW SWARMING STOPS IN FLORIDA AT THE 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE HEAVY 
HONEY-FLOW. 

Your description of how the bees manage 
their swarming in Southwest Texas and in 
New Mexico, fits us here in Southern Flor- 
ida very closely; but Mr. Robbins (p. 752) 
is right in saying, ‘‘The broad assertion 
that bees will, at the advent of the honey 
season, destroy cells, kill off drones, etc., 
needs qualification.’’ I never knew bees 
to destroy cells or kill off drones at the 
commencement of the honey harvest; but 
there are few if any swarms afterward. 
We have a fair flow of honey, say an aver- 
age of 20 to 50 lbs. of honey per colony, dur- 
ing December to February inclusive, then a 
very light flow, usually just enough to keep 
bees breeding heavily during March, and 
in April until the heavy flow commences. 
Practically all of our swarming occurs dur- 
ing the last of February and in March. 
A hundred miles north of here, swarming 
lasts longer and more persistently than it 
does here; and often, entirely too often, 
swarms issue from hives that do not contain 
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a single pound of honey. The use of the 
extractor cuts no figure in preventing 
swarms there. 

Instead of killing off drones at the begin- 
ning of honey harvest, they keep all they 
have, and keep raising more all summer. 

Stuart, Fla. O. O. POPPLETON. 


[Yet we here in the North have for years 
been practically ignorant of the peculiar 
swarming conditions as they exist in Flor- 
ida, Texas, Arizona, and California; and 
even at the present time many are inclined 
to discredit the statement made by me, even 
when confirmed by you men who have lived 
in the field for years.—Ep. | 


MOVE BEES A FEW RODS TO A SHED FOR 
WINTER; CAN IT BE DONE? 

Would it be prudent to move bees from 
summer stands, a few rods, to a shed (it 
is open to the south), and pack them close 
together? These bees are in single-walled 
hives. 

In making nuclei by the Somerford meth- 
od, it tells us to cage the queen. What kind 
of cage is used, and where is it kept when 
the queen is in it? AMOS FELEY. 

West Hartland, Ct. 


[I would not advise putting the bees into 
a shed just now if they are to be moved only 
a few rods. You might leave them in their 
present location until settled cold weather 
comes on, and then move. Change the ap- 
pearance of things as much as possible at 
the old location, taking away all hives and 
every thing else that may be familiar to 
the flying bees. If the weather should con- 
tinue cold for three or four weeks after 
moving, there would be very few bees re- 
turning on the next warm day. 

Any kind of queen-cage will answer for 
the purpose named, providing it is or can 
be supplied with food.—Ep. | 


TO 


HONEY FROM CORN 3; THE PROOF OF THE 
PUDDING. 
Do bees gather honey from corn? Accord- 


ing to Mr. Gale we might as well expect 
‘‘fiss from thistles’’ as honey from corn. 
In Mr. Gale’s experience, ‘‘We may as 
well expect to get honey from ferns or mosses 
as from grasses, or expect a hen that is 
without ovaries to lay eggs, as to expect 
honey from a plant that has no nectaries. 
Bees can not gather honey from maize, be- 
cause the flowers have no glands where- 
with to secrete it.’’ Now, a nectariferous 
glandule is one that produces nectar or 
honey. It has been said, that ‘‘Seeing is 
believing; but feeling is the naked truth.’’ 
If you would determine this ‘‘corn honey’”’ 
secretion for yourself, go out in the corn- 
field before sunrise; walk in among the 
stalks, and watch the bees. You will find 
them fairly swarming over the tops of the 
corn. Step up closer, and you will observe 
that they insert their heads well into the 
bell-shaped cups, and work most indus- 
triously. Now pick off some of these cups, 
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and strip them between the thumb and fin- 
ger nail, and you will see exuding a starch- 
like liquid, sweet to the taste. Return to 
this same corn-patch an hour after the sun 
has shone on it, and the bees will be ab- 
sent. If the bees were simply after pollen 
they would continue their trips throughout 
the day; but as they are in search of nectar 
they discontinue their visits as soon as the 
sun has evaporated the nectar from the 
flowers. Since the corn nectar is to be had 
only in the early morning, the bees natural- 
ly gather from other sources throughout the 
day, and, in consequence, the ‘‘corn honey’’ 
of one section will not be of that of another 
section, ‘as the mid-day sources of honey 
will differ. Corn, more than any other 
plant, closes its flow of nectar early, in 
consequence of its flowers being all expos- 
ed on the extreme tops of the stalks, and is, 
therefore, more in the direct rays of the 
sun. Go out into a corn-field and test the 
matter for yourself. 

Within the past month I was asked to 
take the honey from the apiary of Ira Flan- 
ders, of Big Trees, Cal. I found three 
hives with body and super filled with hon- 
ey; three with a few combs just started, 
and twelve with not even a comb started, in 
the supers. These bees were all in one 
row, and yet there are honest bee-keepers 
who w7/l not believe that such conditions 
can exist, because they do not meet with 
them. E. H. SCHAEFFLE. 

Murphys, Cal., Sept. 8. 


[Mr. Schaeffle seems to offer indisputa- 
ble proof, at least for his locality. Strange 
that no one has before suggested testing 
the corn-blossoms just as we test the blos- 
soms of white and red clover. It is too late 
to make a similar test in our locality; but 
I suggest that those of our readers who can 
do so try it at the proper season next sum- 
mer. For the present, at least, I think we 
may conclude that Mr. Schaeffle is right, 
and that corn does, in some localities at 
least, produce honey; but it would be folly 
to assume that it does do so in all locali- 
ties. Alfaifa, for example, one of the best 
honey-plants in the world, yields little or 
no nectar in the East, although it makes a 
fairly good fodder for cattle.—Ep. | 





TREATMENT OF BALLED QUEENS. 

I have bought about 25 queens this year, 
beginning during May, having received the 
last ones this week. With the ordinary 
mailing-cage, where the bees-are allowed 
to release the queen in from 12 to 48 hours, 
as the case may be, I have in one or two 
cases opened the hive in three days and 
found the queen balled. To introduce her 
again I put her back in the cage and make 
a mixture of honey and sugar, so thick that 
it will not run, and fasten her ‘in the cage 
with it, and then try her in the hive again. 
By this means I have not lost one, and I 
have in some instances introduced this way, 
so the queen was not in the hive more than 
six hours before she was released, and I 
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have had better success than in any other 
way. I have not lost out of the 25 a single 
queen. 

When the queen is balled, do the bees try 
to sting her, or do they simply smother her? 
I should think they would very quickly kill 
her if they tried to sting her. 

If I remove the queen from a hive in which 
there are plenty of drones, would the bees 
save these drones until they could rear an- 
other queen? J. S. WISE. 

Hazlehurst, Miss. 


{[Daubing the queen with syrup or honey 
to introduce has been practiced with more 
or less success for the last 20 years. The 
object is to get the bees to clean her off, an 
act which gives her the same scent as the 
bees to which she is being introduced; but 
the plan is not to be recommended in all 
cases; indeed, I believe it is rarely used. 
Sometimes the bees will attack the queen 
as soon as they get her well cleaned off, 
and there are cases on record where the 
queen has been attacked before she was 
hardly clean. It is a risky job at best to 
daub a queen with honey in order to get 
the bees to accept her. 

There are some instances. where it is ev- 
ident a balled queen was smothered to 
death, and there are other instances where 
it is perfectly plain that she has actually 
been stung. 

Removing a queen from a colony in which 
there are drones will usually have the ef- 
fect of keeping the bees peaceable toward 
the drones, or until a laying mother is sup- 
plied or reared.—ED. | 





THE PROPORTION OF SUGAR AND WATER FOR 
SYRUP. 

Would 10 lbs. of sugar and 10 to 11 Ibs. of 
water be reckoned as 20 lbs. of syrup for 
feeding bees for winter, or what amount 
would it be reckoned at, as the bees evapo- 
rate it some? JOSEPH COOKE. 

Enderby, B. C., Sept. 28. 


[The proportion you name would be all 
right, although those who advocate feeding 
syrup thin recommend 10 lbs. of water to 
10 lbs. of sugar. This, when fed, would 
make 20 lbs. of syrup; but the bees would 
evaporate it down, probably, to about 13 or 
14 lbs. of sealed stores. If they are fed 
very late, it is advisable to make the pro- 
portion two of sugar to one of water.—Eb. ] 


FOUL BROOD NOT AFFECTING DRONE BROOD. 

I noticed in GLEANINGS, page 685, the re- 
quest that any one having foul brood ina 
frame, and also having drone brood not 


affected, would report. We had a case of 

it in my bees here. They would die in the 

cells while the drones would grow and 

crawl from their cells. MAGGIE RICH. 
Mahaffey, Pa. 


[But we have since had other instances 
reported where the drone brood was also 
affected.—En. ] 
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TRANSFERRING AND ITALIANIZING AT ONE 
AND THE SAME OPERATION. 

I have only two colonies of bees, hy- 
brids, which I wish to Italianize this fall. 
They are in hives of late pattern, contain- 
ing Hoffman frames; but, owing to the 
small amount of foundation used, and the 
manner in which it was fastened in the 
frames, the bees did not build their combs 
straight, and consequently it is very diffi- 
cult, if not altogether impossible, to manip- 
ulate these frames. 

Now, my idea was this: When I am 
ready to Italianize, I shall, no doubt, in 
order to find the queen of said hives, have 
to use the method you describe on page 163 
of your A BC book; i. e., remove the old 
hive a short distance. Place an empty hive 
on the old stand, putting on it an entrance- 
guard. Now take the frames from the old 
hive, and (one at a time) shake them in 
front of the empty hive. The queen, not 
being able to pass the entrance-guard, will 
be easily found. 

Now, if I should have this hive full of 
comb foundation, why could I not, when 
the bees get nearly all inside, introduce my 
Italian queen? and, after so doing, would 
not the bees stay and build new combs in 
the frames of foundation ? 

You understand my idea is, to get frames 
of straight comb. I could, no doubt, find 
one or two frames of comb that are nearly 
straight, and I could place these in the new 
hive, and in the rest of the frames have 
comb foundation. 4 HARRY GRIFFIN. 

Alcona, I1l., Aug. 19. 


[The plan you describe would work all 
right, providing you gave the bees a stimu- 
lating feed of % pint of sugar syrup daily 
1 the combs were built out and filled.— 
Ep. 


THE VALUE OF BEE-PAPERS. 


From what Ican glean, Mr. G. R. Frye 
and myself are the only ones who have se- 
cured a good crop of honey. We owe our 
success to GLEANINGS and other bee-papers. 
We improved our scrub stock that we start- 
ed with, by buying queens of different 
breeders; and the result is, there is a little 
more vigor in our bees than in our ‘‘fence 
corner’’ bee-keepers’. 


River Falls, Wis. A. D. SHEPARD. 





INSPECTIONS FOR VENTURA 
COUNTY, CAL.3; A CORRECTED STATE- 
MENT. 

On page 779 you quote the facific Bee 
Journal to the effect that I have found 625 
cases of foul brood in Ventura Co. This is 
as wide of the truth as some of the esti- 
mates of the California honey crop. I have 
found, up to date, just 103 cases of foul 
brood in this county this year. I expect to 
find a few more, but not many. The num- 
ber is as large as it is because we have 
had no inspector for the last year or two. 

Sespe, Cal., Oct. 9. R. A. HOLLey. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


The ‘Honey-plants of the Bee-keepers’ Paradise in 
Texas. 
BY E. R. ROOT. 

Let me see. We left off visiting the Bunt- 
ing brothers, near Uvalde, Texas. We will 
now this afternoon take a look over some of 
the wild country that, so far from being to 
all appearances a paradise for bees, isa 
veritable desert. The ground is hot and 
dry; there are no rains—at least during the 
honey season—to speak of. The shrubs and 
the trees have a dried-up, choked appear- 
ance — at least they look so to a tenderfoot 
whohas been used to seeing the heavy growth 
of greentrees and general shrubbery where it 
rains sometimes every day, and sometimes 
not oftener than every two weeks. 

With my small pocket kodak I took a snap 
shot at the guajilla(pronounced wah-/ee/-ya) 
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the best honey-plant in the paradise, see Fig. 
1. In the foreground will be seen scanty 
patches of grass on dry barren sand. In 
the background is the guajilla brush; and 
over at the extreme right, if I mistake not, 
there are two trees of the catclaw. 

The former produces literally water-white 
honey in large quantities—mild in flavor, 
so much so that some would say it had ab- 
solutely no taste beyond a pure simple de- 
lightful sweet, with a certain distinctive 
honey taste. Some samples of it, I am told, 
are so white that if a drop of it and a drop 
of water were put side by side it would be 
difficult to determine which were which. 
But, like all honey, it varies according to 
the season, and somewhat according to the 
locality: but in the region of Uvalde I be- 
lieve it is at its best. In Fig. 2 I present a 
small sprig, life size, of the plant itself. 
There are no blossoms on it, as it was then 
out of the season. It partakes somewhat of 
the nature of the sensitive plant; 
for when one touches the leaves 
they will immediately fold. In- 
deed, we had great difficulty in 
tacking a sample up against the 
side of a hive to get a photo of 
it. Every time we touched it or 
drove a nail, those beautiful 
delicate leaves would fold up, 
and I had to wait quite a little 
before it would get over its 
bashfulness, unfold, and allow 
me to take a picture of it. The 
result is before you. 

Another very important honey- 
plant or tree is the catclaw, 
shown in Fig. 3, Mr. D. M. Ed- 
wards, at my request, stand- 
ing in front for the purpose of 
giving a view of its comparative 
size. Fig. 4 shows the leaves, 
twigs, and blossom, life size. 
Besides the bushy fuzzy blos- 
som suggestive of the furry coat 
of acat, there are certain claws 
or hooks, shaped very much like 
the claw of a common house fe- 
claw.’’ If one tries to push” 
through bushes of this kind he 
will soon conclude tha 
better ‘‘ back up’’ oF WORDS, 
**hooked.’’ N ZN 

The honey of the® catcla ne 
of fine quality, and ranks as gah 
ordinary white re: Pg igis\ 
hardly equal in flav »h ney 
from the gua jill, or ure 
white in naar stare 

But the plant that = per- 
haps, more general in its ggysd 
tribution over Texas, an 
that is also found in Arizona, 
is the mesquite (pronounced 
mes-keet). Fig. 5 shows the 
trees as they grow, and are 


~ 








FIG. 4.—CATCLAW LEAF, TWIG, AND BLOSSOM (LIFE SIZE). 


found, not only in Uvalde Co., 
but throughout other portions of 
Texas and in Arizona. The 





line, and hence the name, ‘‘cat- a, 
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leaf or branch is shown in Fig. 6, and is found it was considered to be equal to the 
also life size; but there are, however, no very best, and tocall it any thing else would 
blossoms on it, for at the time I took the invite argument. Fig. 4 shows only the 
picture this particular plant was not in smaller trees. 








FIG. 1.— GUAJILLA BRUSH, UVALDE, TEXAS. 


bloom. It yields considerable honey, but All the specimens of trees and plants I 
most Northerners would class it as a light have so far presented are cf medium size. 
amber, and of medium quality. I am well There are much larger specimens of any of 
aware, however, that some of our Texas them. For instance, there are mesquite- 
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FIG. 7.—D. M. EDWARDS’ APIARY. 


friends regard it as something very fine; trees that are as much as 2 feet in diame- 
but in localities of the State where the gua- ter; catclaw, 18 inches; guajilla, two to 
jilla and catclaw grow it ranks second; but three inches. 

where there was neither of these last twolI There is a great variety of other valuable 
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honey-plants besides those I 
have shown. One of the very 
best, and perhaps equal to 
the catclaw, is the Mexican 
persimmon; and there is, also, 
what is known as the wild 
brush, or wild china; broom- 
weed, with a _ light-amber 
honey; horsemint, also am- 
ber. Besides, there is a 
great variety of weeds and 
plants that produce honey 
and pollen under certain 
conditions; so, taking it all 
in all, the bees of this para- 
dise have an opportunity of 
gathering honey from along 
in February or March till 
almost frost time. 

But of all the plants the 
guajilla is the most certain. 

The Uvalde County flora 
comes on in about this or- 
der: First, there is the moun- 
‘tain catclaw, with the Mex- 
ican persimmon. This.comes 
on about the 20th of March; 
and about this time, also, 
swarming begins. But when 
the guajilla and the sage 
brush come in bloom, which 
come next, swarming stops, 
and cells are destroyed and 
drones are killed off. This 
statement, it will be remem- 
bered, has been contradict- 
ed; but I have had any FIG. 2.—GUAJILLA LEAF (LIFE SIZE). 











amount of proof from various 
sources lately that show that 
this is nothing unusual in a 
fairseason. Following thegua- 
jilla, which begins from the 
15th of April, there next comes 
on the catclaw. This begins 
about the first of May. Short- 
ly following this is the wild 
china, coming along about the 
firstof June. In July there is 
a second crop of catclaw, and 
so on one honey-plant follows 
another, giving a continuous 
flow ofhoney. IfI am correct, 
it is seldom necessary to feed. 

In our next I propose to take 
our readers into Arizona, into 
the region of Phoenix and 
Tempe — another paradise for 
bees, a paradise for fruit-rais- 
ers, and a paradise for the 
rancher. All the inhabitants 
of that vicinity call it ‘‘God's 
country,’’ and I will try to show 
you why it is so called. 

Fig. 7 shows one of the out- 
yards of Mr. D. M. Edwards. 
Over in the distance is his ex- 
tracting-house, with his solar 
wax-extractor and other appur- 
tenances for working the yard. 
At the right of the yard will be 
seen the trees of the catclaw. 








FIG. 3.—CATCLAW-TREE, D. M. EDWARDS IN FRONT. 
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WE are getting good reports of the young 
clover that is growing all over the country. 





More proof is coming in, showing that 
the amount of honey in the country has been 
greatly exaggerated. We admit and have 
admitted all along that there is more ex- 
tracted in the East, but not nearly the 
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amount that has been stated in the daily 
press. Several write that Mr. Clayton, on 
page 828, overestimated the crop. 





Ir is a real pleasure to me to say a good 
word for the Bee-keepers’ Review. That 
journal shows on the part of its editor a 
good deal of time and thought. A strong 
feature of it is the editorial department. 
Mr. Hutchinson is a good reviewer; and_ if 
any man can pick up valuable little kinks 
at conventions or when traveling, or can 
glean from the current bee literature of the 
day, it is W. Z. Hutchinson, of Flint, Mich. 

















FIG. 6.—MESQUITE LEAF AND BRANCH (LIFE SIZE). 
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THE stenographic report of the 32d annu- 
al convention of the National Bee-keepers’ 
Association, held in Buffalo last Septem- 
ber, is now being published in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. As nearly as one can 
judge, it is not only verbatim but accurate 
as well. 





NEW ADDITIONS AT THE HOME OF THE BEE- 
KEEPERS’ REVIEW. 

Ir is just 23 years this month since GLEAN- 
INGS offered its congratulations to Mr. and 
Mrs. Hutchinson on the advent to their 
home of twin girls. Later on we showed a 
picture of the Hutchinson apiary with those 
same twins in a wheelbarrow, wheeled by 
their proud dad. At various times since, 
we have made mention of these girls — once 
when one of them appeared in a prize pic- 
ture, holding a swarm of bees ; at another 
time, when the other twin appeared as Mr. 
Hutchinson’s compositor. Well, what is up 
now? I have just received a note from Bro. 
H., who is just as proud as he can be over 
his two new boys—not baby twins, but 
twins-in-law—who married those firsttwins. 
You see a double wedding has just taken 
place. Mr. H. says of the boys, ‘‘ They 
are bright, honest, wholesome fellows, of 
whom I can feel proud.’’ We all know 
what the girls are, because — because, you 
know, they are the ‘‘ better halves.’’ We 
offer our congratulations, not only to the 
parents but to the quartette. 


OUTDOOR WINTERING AT MEDINA. 


about 100 colonies at our bass- 
wood yard. Most of them are in single- 
walled hives. Our general practice has 
been to winter outdoors; but as we have 
now between 700 and 800 colonies, all told, 
we found ourselves short of chaff hives. 
Then the question, in view of the splendid 
results we secured in our cellar under the 
machine-shop this past winter, naturally 
arose as to whether we should put our sur- 
pilus of colonies in new double-walled hives 
or winter in the cellar. At our home yard 
we expect to put all our extra colonies 
(some 200) under the machine-shop, in the 
place where the consumption of stores was 
so very light, and the number of dead bees 
on the floor so insignificantly small. Now, 
then, for the basswood yard would it be 
cheaper for the Root Co. to make a lot of 
new chaff hives, nail and paint them, and 
transfer the colonies into them, or would we 
save money by building a modern bee-cellar 
and putting all of the single-walled hives 
in this cellar? A little calculation showed 
that for the Root Co., at least, it would be 
just as cheap to build a cellar. 

We are now digging one along the lines 
described by Mr. T. M. Bingham, on p. 174 
for last year. It will be remembered that 
this cellar was wholly underground, access 
to it being gained through the building, 
down through the floor. 

For some years we have had over on our 
fairground a display-building, but which 


CELLAR V. 
WeE have 
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during the last two or three fairs has not 
been used. Weare about to move this down 
to the apiary, and under it put a modern 
cellar, embodying the Bingham plan, about 
7 feet deep. This will make a repository 
12X20 feet, and 7 feet deep. There will be 
no windows — no two feet of brick walls 
above ground, as is the case with the ordi- 
nary house basement under a private dwell- 
ing. While it will be larger than is need- 
ed to take 100 colonies, yet we are going on 
the theory that a large room, with plenty of 
cubic air capacity, is much better than a 
small stuffy room just large enough to ac- 
commodate a given number of hives. An 
electric railway, nearly eompleted, runs di- 
rectly by this basswood yard, so it will put 
us in easy connection so that we can watch 
developments. 

We propose to determine, if possible, 
whether we can duplicate the, results of last 
winter; and whether or not in our compara- 
tively warm climate the indoor method can 
be rendered more economical than the out- 
door plan. 

I should, perhaps, have explained that 
one reason for having the cellar at the out- 
yard is because the hives have been robbed 
during the winter on their summer stands. 
The new cellar will be thief-proof. 


OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL BEE-KEEPERS’ 
ASSOCIATION; SHALL NOMINATIONS BE 
MADE IN ADVANCE? AND IF SO, 
HOW? 


THIS was the question that was discussed 
by the Board of Directors at Buffalo. It 
yas finally voted that Mr. Hutchinson pre- 
pare a short editorial, submit it to some of 
the Directors, receive corrections, if any, 
and place it before the public. This he has 
done in the last issue of the Bee-keepers’ 
Review. He writes: 

Nominations in advance of the election of a General 
Manager, and the Directors of the National Bee-keep- 
ers’ Association, would be very desirable As it is now, 
when a member receives a voting-blank, he does not 
know for whom any other member will vote. In his 
desperation, he votes for the man whose term of office 
is about toexpire. As a result, each officer succeeds 
himself, year after year. Should it ever become desir- 
able to elect a new man, it would be well- -nigh impos- 
sible with the present system. ‘his question was dis- 
cussed by the Directors present at Buffalo, but they 
were unable to devise a lan that seemed wholly satis- 

factory, and it was finally decided to have the matter 
taken up in the bee journals for discussion. Sugges- 
tions from the readers of the Review will be welcomed. 

The foregoing was sent to E. R. Root, one of the Di- 
rectors, for his criticisms, or suggestions. He consid- 
ered it brief and to the point, and passed it on to Bro. 
Abbott, who is chairman of the Board of Directors. 
He penciled on the back of the sheet the following: 

‘‘ While it is desirable to keep the same parties in of- 
fice as long as they attend to business, and give satis- 
faction, yet it is important not to have too: many Di- 
rectors in one locality, and to place in office men who 
will attend the annual meeting as often as possible.” 

The suggestion that we put in Directors and a Gen- 
eral Manager who will attend the annual conventions 
as often as possible is worthy of consideration. At 
the Buffalo convention, six of the Directors were pres- 
ent (one more would have given us a quorum) and we 
did more business than could have been transacted in 
weeks or months of correspondence. There is noth- 
ing like a face to-face discussion of a knotty question. 


», Other ;things being equal, we should give our prefer- 


ence to those men who are usually present at the an- 
nual conyention. 
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Perhaps I might suggest in this connec- 
tion, that the Board, in discussing this mat- 
ter, did not have in mind any director or 
officer, now holding position; but the facts 
are, the present set of officers, for the most 
part, have held their positions uninterrupt- 
edly for a number of years, with almost no 
change. Is this desirable? 

Mr. O. O. Poppleton, of Florida, on see- 
ing this editorial, writes, stating that there 
is not a single Director in the whole South; 
and, as one will see by consulting the head 
of this editorial department, there are two 
or three cases where there are two Directors 
in one State. For example, there are two 
in Ohio, two in New York, and two in Cal- 
ifornia. This is hardly a fair representa- 
tion. 
talking, and who is not so much interested 
in bees as he formerly was, requests that 
his name be not used again at the next gen- 
eral election; and as for myself, I desire 
that some one else be put in my place on 
the Board of Directors, for I feel that my 
interest in the organization is sufficiently 
strong to work just as hard for it out of the 
Board as in it.* In making this suggestion 
I do not do so with the idea that some other 
Director in some other State will follow 
suit, for that would be disastrous. The 
fact is, all the men whorepresent the Board 
are most vitally interested in the success of 
the Association. The fact that the organi- 


zation has been successful in every case 
brought before the courts; that it has pros- 


ecuted adulterators; that it has been the 
means of helping secure new laws; that it 
now has a membership of nearly 1000; that 
with its hundreds of dollars in the treasury 
it is a tremendous moral force—all this and 
more goes to show that the N. B. K. A. has 
not lacked for good men to look after its in- 
terests; but it should be borne in mind that 
there are ofher good men who are not repre- 
sented in any official capacity. 


CARBOLINEUM AS A WOOD-PRESERVATIVE. 


SINCE I called for information concern- 
ing this new preservative, I have received a 
number of circulars and letters. It appears 
from these that railroad companies have for 
years been using this substance to preserve 
wood that is either buried in the earth or 
exposed to especially trying climatic condi- 
tions. It is a preparation of German man- 
ufacture, probably having creosote for a 
basis. Unlike ordinary paint, this preser- 
vative, when applied to the surface of the 
wood, strikes clear through it. 

Mr. James L. Montgomery, of Americus, 
Ga., says that ‘‘it penetrates the fiber and 
causes a chemical change which affects the 
wood, as tanning-fluids affect hides. . . 
I have a sample, with which I can paint one 


* Perhaps some one may feel that Iam sore, or am 
not satisfied with the work done. Nothing could be 
further from the fact. I love the National Bee-keep- 
ers’ Association more than any one man in it; but in 
order to get a larger and more equally distributed rep- 
resentation, I desire to make room for some Southérn 
man —that’s all. 
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coat on one side of a hive-body (Root’s white 
pine), and in 24 hours a splinter or shaving 
from the opposite side will taste of the 
preparation.’’ He further says that it costs 
less than half the price of good paint. 
From some of the circulars received it would 
appear that some of the preservatives in 
the market bearing that name are mere 
imitations, and do not in any sense pre- 
serve the wood like the original article 
from Germany. 

In one circular I find this: ‘‘ The effects 
of carbolineum are partly chemical and 
partly mechanical. The mechanical effects 
are the following: By its specific weight, 
1.14, it enters easily, expelling the water 
contained in the pores of the wood, and 
does not allow any water to circulate in the 
capillary tubes of the material. Then the 
fatty matter of the oil protects the wood in 
a direct way against rain, water, and other 
atmospheric influences. . . . Among 
the chemical influences of carbolineum, its 
antiseptic properties are the most impor- 
tant. Its high contents of specific proper- 
ties against putrefaction and coagulation of 
present albuminous parts, operate to pre- 
vent them from producing and continuing 
decay. . . . Asan insecticide, it keeps 
afar all little gnawing and boring enemies 
of the surface.’’ This last statement lets 
out the fact that possibly the new material 
would not be adapted to the use of bee- 
keepers. If a hive preserved in it is obnox- 
ious to insects, why would it not be distaste- 
ful to bees? But however that may be, 
there seem to be testimonials from railroad 
companies to the effect that railroad ties 
soaked in carbolineum will last three times 
as long as those not so treated. 

Those who desire to secure circulars can 
write to the following named: C. A. Manu- 
facturing Co., Austin, Texas; Fisher, Thor- 
sen & Co., Portland, Oregon; Carbolineum 
Wood - Preserving Co., 13-21 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y. 

It appears that it can be used on bottom- 
boards. In regard to that use I have two 
letters that will speak for themselves. Mr. 
J. W. Jackson writes: 

Some here use carbolineum on sills, sleepers, and 
all timbers of buildings that go near the ground. I 
use it on hive-stands and fence-posts; but so far I have 
not used it on the hives themselves, because it turns 
the wood a dark color—carbonizes it to some extent— 
and I feared the dark color would absorb heat and 
cause the bees to suffer. It will blister tender skin, 
but not the inside of the hands of a working person; 
and it is usually applied with a paint-brush. 

J. W. JacKson. 

Mr. O. O. Poppleton, one whose state- 
ments certainly can be relied on, writes: 

Friend Root:—Carbolineum has been very largely 
used in this country, especially by the railroads, for 
the preservation of bridge timbers and foundations of 
houses from decay and white ants. I have painted the 
bottoms of my hives with it for some years past for the 
above purposes. 

There are two strong objections to its general use as 
paint for hives -its strong odor of creosote, and its 
dark (almost black) color. This last almost or quite 


prevents its being used on hives allowed to stand in 
the sun. It is cheap and durable. It can be easily 


‘obtained of the trade in New York, or in many of our 


stores hére in Florida. O. O. POPPLETON. 


Palm Beach, Fla., Sept. 28. 

















In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall di- 
rect thy paths.—PROV. 3:6. oe E 

But the path of the just is as the shining light, that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day.—PrRov. 
4:18. 

I am going to talk about paths, and may 
not, at least until toward the close, have 
very much to say about the spiritual sense 
of the two texts above. For a year past I 
have been very much interested in ‘‘ foot- 
paths ’’ and ‘‘ wheel-paths,’’ and, of course, 
the whole matter of ‘‘ good roads,’’ the sub- 


ject that is at present taking the attention . 


of our whole nation, comes in more or less. 
One of the pleasant problems to solve, in 
connection with our present location here in 
the woods, is the matter of getting access 
to and with the outer world. The nearest 
highway is a good quarter mile through 
woods, fields, and over hills. This is to- 
ward the east. There is another on the 
north, half a mile away, and on the west, 
perhaps three-fourths of a mile. All of 
these points are reached by foot-paths. 
Some of these paths are over old lumber- 
roads, as I have already explained. An- 
other part is of my own making and plan- 
ning. James Heddon once remarked in one 
of our bee conventions, that humanity, for 
some unaccountable reason, always follow 
crooked paths. Who ever saw a foot-path 
across a field on a straight line, or any- 
where near straight? In deciding where to 
have a path located over to our nearest 
neighbor (and to the nearest highway), I 
first stretched a strong slender cord where 
I wanted people to walk. It would, of 
course, have been desirable to have the path 
along the line between two owners; but this 
would have made it much longer, besides 
going over bad hills. With my neighbor’s 
consent I went right through one of the best 
fields diagonally. First, I worked for the 
shortest cut; secondly, for an even grade. 
As we are, perhaps, 40 higher, a gradual 
down grade was desirable; but to get this 
there had to be more or less winding around 
rising ground. Please notice, we can not 
choose a s/raight line, nor can we go to un- 
reasonable extremes in winding about in 
order to have noups and downs. Our steam 
(and especially electric) railways have 
made a real science of this matter. I am 
sure it would save a great amount of time 
and useless fatigue if we around our homes 
would make more of a science of the matter. 
Children in going to school waste hours 
every day, and strength that might well be 
put to a better use, because of the lack of a 
short easy path to and from school. Why, 
my ‘‘ scientific ’’ foot and wheel paths right 
through the woods are already appropriated 
by the schoolchildren; and if you could see 
them these October afternoons as they re- 
turn from school through our woods on 
‘*Clematis Avenue,’’ singing as they come 
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along in their neat school clothing, you 
would surely be converted to the importance 
of my new hobby — better foot-paths every- 
where that many people want to go. 

An excuse for the unscientific and absurd 
paths has been given, that somebody first 
walked through a field with no thought 
that it would ever become a ‘‘ beaten path,’’ 
and then everybody ‘‘ just followed ’’ his 
crooked footsteps. My friend, is it not just 
possiblethat you, to-day, are going to ‘‘ break 
a path ”’ for somebody? Read our two texts 
and then tell me if it is not important that 
you take some pains to have the great 
** Judge of all the earth ’’ direct and assist 
you in this work of path-making? 

But I have not yet done with the paths 
around ‘‘Our Homes.’’ Will you not go 
this-minute to see if the path to the well, to 
the spring, to the barn, to the pigpen, to 
the out-buildings, to the clothes-line, and 
everywhere else that you and the children 
go (especially the women folks and girls), 
is just the best it can be? I almost forgot 
the woodpile; but I hope you have by this 
time got some arrangement so the firewood 
is piled by the men either wzder the stove, 
as I described on page 833, or somewhere 
indoors in the dry, so no woman ever has to 
go outdoors for wood. 

Now for the paths. If you can, by a 
day’s work, save just one foot of going up 
and down, it will be a day’s work well in- 
vested. If some obstacle stands in the way 
of a shorter cut by just ove vard, use quite 
a good deal of time and some money to re- 
move it. Read this Home Paper to your 
wife (that is, if she hasn’t read it first) and 
ask her if I am not exactly right. We are 
two miles from the store and postoffice) and 
my short cuts are appreciated here, I tell 
you. Of course, I am doing work on land 
that is not my own; and some of the paths I 
have spent money on are liable to be plowed 
up in the spring; but I have had the fun of 
making them, and have demonstrated their 
value, so I expect to get help in my work in 
due time. 

Every sort of obstruction should be got 
out of the patch. In riding a wheel, a 
round stone the size of a marble often gives 
the rider a disagreeable wrench, and it has 
seemed to me that every such round stone or 
piece of root takes a malicious pleasure in 
rolling into the middle of the path, and 
bothering you every time you happen to 
pass, especially when you are going up a 
grade, carrying a load. At such a time 
you make a crookeder course, especially 
when you slow up when almost at the very 
summit; and then to have a pebble or root 
throw you off just when you have exerted 
your utmost strength to keep oz -—- why, it 
almost makes bad words come into your 
thoughts, even if you have tried ever so hard 
to keep them out. Now, whenever I go that 
way again on foot I make it my business to 
pick up all such objects and hurl them far 
away. If you just kick them to one side 


you are sure to be bothered by that very 
same crooked stick again. 


I have some- 
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times wondered if they ‘‘ wiggle’’ back 
again as soon as you are outof sight. Take 
a look at the tired horses on almost any 
highway, and notice the strength that is 
wasted in making the heavy wheels grind 
and crunch over round stones scattered all 
along the road. The next team pulls labo- 
riously over the same stones. They are 
rolled about in every direction; but the 
‘* pesky ’’ things zever roll out of the road 
into the ditch, or at least so it seems. I 
once saw a man picking up these stones, on 
a stony sidehill in front of his home. He 
said it was a part of his religion to remove 
the cause of bad words from traveling team- 
sters. Shall we not all make it a part of 
our religion to remove a// stumbling-blocks 
from the paths of tired struggling humani- 
ty? Mrs. Root is in full sympathy with me 
in this work, and I sometimes smile to see 
her stop to clear the path when I thought 
we were doth too tired for such m7ssionary 
work. 

When a hill is round-top, like the half of 
a sphere, it is folly to think of going over 
it, either with path or wagon-road, for it is 
no further around it, on level ground, than 
climbing over the top. In laying out roads, 
it is desirable to follow division-lines be- 
tween different owners, and for this reason 
roads are often carried over instead of 
around hills. But few hills, however, are 


round, like the half of an apple, and, tak- 
ing hills as we find them, how far will it 
be advisable to go around to save climbing 


over the top? This is one of the problems 
that are hard to settle. With a wheel I 
have often thought I could save time and 
strength by going ¢wo miles over a good 
level road rather than go one mile over a 
hilly and stony road; and it is usually eas- 
ier to get a smooth hard road, on level 
ground, than on hilly or uneven ground. 
Going around a valley or hollow is much 
like going around a hill. In cutting my 
wheel-path, a very deep ravine lay right in 
my course. To go around on a level was 
too far, so I made a curve that was lowest 
where it was furthest from the course I de- 
sired to go; and this arrangement makes a 
very pretty curve, first gradually down, 
then gradually up again, and the spot of 
ground we go around is my ‘“‘ ravine gar- 
den,’’ where every thing grows so luxuri- 
antly. A few nasturtiums and balsams 
along the path give a very pretty effect. <A 
path that is easy for the wheel—that is, hard 
and smooth—and the ups and downs gradual, 
I have found easiest for foot travel. One who 
has had much poor health learns to appre- 
ciate every thing that saves strength ; and 
I have sometimes thought there was, per- 
haps, a kind providence in giving me many 
periods in life when I was really obliged 
to make it a study how best to ease the bur- 
dens I felt compelled to bear. I have chos- 
en the lightest tools for my use that would do 
the work; the lightest clothing that would 
keep me warm enough, and, finally, the 
very easiest paths and short cuts to and 
from my daily toil. May the Lord be prais- 
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ed that here in this Traverse region I am 
not obliged to use so much of this kind of 
economy, for now I often climb great hills, 
‘*just for the fun of it.’’ In fact, the very 
ground I am clearing off to-day for peaches 
and potatoes is right over large hills. 

I believe I have always had a fondness 
for paths, especially paths through the 
woods. Just now the pathways through 
our woods are all carpeted with soft leaves 
of the most brilliant hues; and the colors of 
the beeches and maples overhead, contrast- 
ing with the rich green of the hemlocks, 
make a picture that might call forth words 
of praise from any one. This view is all 
the time around ‘‘ our cabin in the woods;’’ 
and the red squirrels and chipmunks, since 
they have found we are friendly, make an 
agreeable second to it all by coming clear 
up on our front doorstep and looking at us 
inquiringly with their beautiful bright 
eyes. Yes, and if one Jooks and listens he 
may hear and see, also, birds of many col- 
ors. Why, who is there who doesn’t feel a 
thrill, when pleasure or business calls him 
into a path through the woods, during these 
October or November days? 

Every foot-path is more or less for the 
people; it is more or less for the great wide 
world to travel over, and, therefore, he who 
makes a better path, or even removes the 
stone or root that has tripped or caused 
many people to stumble has done missiona- 
ry work. ‘‘Path-making’’ is an unselfish 
work. It not only saves the strength of ex- 
hausted, tired, suffering humanity, but it 
often saves the utterance of oaths and curs- 
es. I do not think I ever enjoyed any work 
of my life more than studying up, and mak- 
ing to my notion, a good foot-path where 
one is needed. When I first went down 
through where my ravine garden is now, a 
year ago, it took me a long time to get 
through the bushes and climb over rotten 
logs piled up over each other; and when I 
got across I was pretty well tired out. Now 
I go around the curve on my wheel in little 
more than a second. Since the neighbors 
have found it is a pleasant and agreeable 
** short cut,’’ it is traveled so much that 
the ground keeps hard and smooth, and all 
the weeds are kept down. This is one of 
the pleasant things about path-making. 
After you once get it started right, the busy 
feet of the great wide world keep it in good 
repair. 

Dear friends, is it not so with every thing 
good and pure and lovely? The person who 
starts honest and wholesome amusement in 
any neighborhood, in the place of intemper- 
ance and saloon-visiting, is a path-maker, 
and so with a thousand other good things. 
Path-making reminds me of that grand old 
text, ‘‘ He which converteth the sinner from 
the error of his way shall save a soul from 
death, and shall hide a multitude of sins.”’ 








Ihave no hesitation in saying your ABC is the 
best bee-book ever published, and up to date in every 
way. . . W. P. MEADOWS. 
Syston (near Leicester), England. 
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HIGH-PRESSURE GARDENING IN THE TRAV- 

ERSE REGION OF NORTHERN MICHIGAN. 

I have told you already of the fertile soil 
where I cleared up my garden-patch in the 
woods. Well, at this date, Oct. 17th, every 
thing is still growing unharmed by frost, 
although we have had several nights when the 
thermometer went below freezing. I am told 
this is the rule in this locality with so much 
water around us, and, in fact, I have seen 
it during two falls. We have had snow and 
ice, but no frost; and our beans, tomatoes, 
and all tender things, are still unharmed. 
In Ohio I have learned to expect frost when 
the temperature is 50 or below at sundown 

-that is, if the night is clear and bright 
starlight; but here it is 40, or still lower, 
night after night, at sundown, with the 
brightest starlight I ever saw, and no sign 
of such frosts as we have in Ohio. 

You may wonder what ‘‘gardening’’ I 
have been doing here in October. To be 
exact, it has been rather getting ready for 
gardening next year, or, perhaps we had 
better say, farming. Our 40 acres is not 
quite all woods. About 22 years ago four 
or five acres were cleared and brought un- 
der cultivation; but since then nothing has 
been done with any part of the 40 unless it 
was to pasture it to some extent. The 
cleared part was soon covered with a dense 
and heavy sod of June grass, and, later, su- 
mac has proceeded to make a most luxuri- 
ant growth, pushing out further and further 
every season. Well, the ‘‘high pressure’’ 
work we have been doing this fall is cutting 
off the sumac with brush-scythes, and then 
turning the sod with a strong team and a 
heavy plow. Besides the sumac, little ma- 
ples (and, worst of all, elms) we found 
scattered here and there. It looked to me 
almost out of the question to get rid of elms 
6 to 8 inches through, so as to do a good job 
of plowing; but we have got it done. They 
were chopped off about 4 ft. from the ground, 
the big roots were grubbed and chopped off, 
and then with a chain hitched to the top of 
the stump, by alternate pulling and more 
cutting of roots we got them out. We are 
getting the land ready to sow rye, at the 
rate of two bushels to the acre. This rye 
is to be turned under next June when in 
bloom, and potatoes planted on the ‘‘Bal- 
lasch’’ plan. 

You may be surprised when I tell you 
there are no land-rollers around here. The 
farmers say they have no.use for them, for 
there are never any lumps to be crushed. 
The harrows used here, especially for new 
land, are the spring-tooth, and it was one 
of my ‘‘happy surprises’’ to see what just 
‘“*once going over’’ did in the way of mak- 
ing a nice seed-bed. The ground was not 
only comparatively level, but it was fine 
and soft, without a lump of any kind— 
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nothing to be crushed, nothing to be made 
finer. Mr. Hilbert uses a ‘‘float’’ to make 
the ground smooth and level for his straw- 
berries; but farmers rarely use any thing 
of the kind here for their grain crops. Now, 
this ground is not sand, mind you. Itisa 
sort of loam, and the new virgin soil (like 
that in our garden)is a sort of black loamy 
‘*woods dirt.’’ Of course, the old experi- 
enced farmers around here are, as a rule, 
prepared to teach me; but I have taught 
them a few things, and compelled them to 
ownup. To get a team and man to do this 
heavy work of breaking up new ground I 
had to pay $3.50 per day, and it took anoth- 
er man at $1.50 to cut the brush, burn up 
the trash, etc. Now, when you are paying 
$5.00 a day, or 50 cents an hour, it pays to 
avoid false moves. It is expensive business 
turning a 30-hundred team clear around 20 
or 30 times a day when it isn’t really neces- 
sary; yet few farmers, so far as I can learn, 
seem to be aware of this. On this account 
I urged for long straight furrows. But 
several other things must be taken into ac- 
count. First, it is always desirable to turn 
a furrow down hill unless the ground is 
quite level; and when there are roots and 
trash to make the plowing extremely diffi- 
cult, then it is most important that no fur- 
row be turned the least bit up hill. Our 
land is quite uneven, much of it made up of 
quite steep hills. Now, there are several 
ways of avoiding the necessity of turning 
any furrow up hill. Of course, there are 
sidehill plows; but these are complicated, 
not as strong, and they do not, as a rule, do 
as good work as the best common plows. 
Now, then, how can we manage so as to 
plow hilly land with a common plow, and 
not turn any furrows very much up hill? 
First, if the hill admits we can commence 
at the bottom and plow around it. Second, 
if there is a ravine between two hills we 
can run up one side and down the other. 
This works all right until you get part way 
up the hill on each side. How shall you 
cross over from one side to the other? We 
might go ‘‘empty;’’ but if you are going to 
waste your own time and the strength of 
the team in drawing an empty plow, why 
not plow your sidehill by turning a furrow 
only one way, and going back ‘‘empty’’? I 
do not like this way of plowing, even if Mr. 
Terry, in the ‘‘ Potato-book,’’ does give it a 
sort of sanction. You can cross over from 
one side of the ravine to the other by turn- 
ing around on a curve when crossing the 
bottom of the ravine, so that your strip of 
plowed ground will be oval-shaped, or at 
least oval, or egg-shaped, across the ends. 
Third, if you have level land, or nearly lev- 
el, turn one furrow up at the bottom of the 
hill, and back-furrow against it, curving 
the ends egg-shape as before, so that you 
turn a furrow down hill, even when going 
across the ends. If the top of the hill has 
some level land on it, or nearly level, do the 
same with the top of the hill and one of the 
sides. (In my case the opposite side of the 
hill belongs to my neighbor.) In this case 
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you must stake out your ground and plow 
first along the outside, turning all your fur- 
rows out. Start it oval, or egg-shaped, as 
the lay of the land may require. Irregular- 
shaped hills may require a combination of 
all — first, second, and third; but whatever 
you do, never plan so as to turn the team 
around if itcan be avoided. Imagine a big 
team fussing with little triangles or squares 
to finish up. One such may be necessary; 
but some plowmen will have a number of 
them in plowing five or ten acres in hilly or 
uneven land. 

By the way, do any of our readers know 
of a book that tells all about plowing — es- 
pecially plowing on uneven ground, and 
clearing-up of uneven woodland? Our land 
here is particularly suited to fruit-trees, es- 
pecially peaches; and the peaches seem to 
be particularly suited to the hills—yes, the 
very tall and steep hills. ,Now, if you turn 
a furrow down hill, year after year, where 
will the trees be, especially those near the 
top? In our ‘‘Potato-book’’ Terry directs 
that the plowing be so managed that the 
fields be not thrown out of shape by repeat- 
ed plowing, and this is all right for level 
ground. How about the hills? 

How many farmers plow so as to have a 
stout team do some useful work when going 
to and from the fields, morning, noon, and 
night? If every one of them were obliged 
to pay 35 cents (or more) for man and team 
every hour he had them, perhaps he would 
do a little more figuring. I am going, to 
try five or six acres of potatoes on this new 
land, hiring every bit of the work, and I 
will try to let you know how it turns out. I 
do not mean to find fault with my helpers, 
and so far they are skillful, capable men; 
but I really wish they had a little more en- 
thusiasm in pushing the work along. Some- 
thing seems all the while coming along to 
make them want ‘‘a day off.’’ After din- 
ner to-day it rained; but by the middle of 
the afternoon the weather was beautiful, 
but not one of them ‘‘showed up.’’ Of 
course, I hire men and teams by the day. I 
could get my clearing and plowing done by 
the acre; but then I should get only an or- 
dinary job. If I am going to show people 
some ‘* high-pressure’? work I want the 
stones picked off, and every thing else that 
will hinder a first-class job of plowing. 
Then I want it ‘‘ first class’’ all the way 
through. If I don’t get my money back the 
first year, I have faith to believe I shall 
later. 

Very little manure is used in this region. 
They say the land, especially the new land, 
doesn’t need it. After the new land is once 
made clean it is very easy to work and keep 
out the weeds. 








To make cows pay, use Sharples Cream Separators. 
Book “‘ Business Dairying ’’ & cat. 288 free. W. Chester, Pa. 
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work in apiary and on small fruit-farm. 
A. E. WOODWARD, Grooms, Saratoga Co.,'N.-Y. 


ANTED.—A man with a small family, who has had 


some practical knowledge of bee-keepirig, to *”’ FroR SALE.—Two cars comb and extracted alfalfa 
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PLAIN SECTIONS 25 CENTS PER 1000 CHEAPER. 
We have decided, for the coming year, to make the 
rice of plain sections 25 cents per 1000 less than the 

veeway sections. This applies to the Danzenbaker, 
4x5x13%, the Ideal 354x5x1¥%, and the 44% x4Y4x1%, 1%, 









or 1%. All other widths to remain at last year's 
— This reduction applies to No. 2 as well as No, 
grade. 












HONEY-CANS HIGHER. 
We have just received prices on cans from the trust, 
and find we shall have to mark up our list prices on 
¥%, 1, and 5 gallon cans for the coming season; % and 
1 gallon cans will be $1.00 per 100 higher, or 10c per 
box ; and 5-gallon cans, 2 in a box, will be 5 cents per 
box higher; one in a box, about 8 cents per box 
higher. 










HONEY-PACKAGES. 

We are now well wae with No. 25 jars, both in 
barrels and boxes, and we hereby renew the special 
offer made a month ago, to supply these and the No. 
100 in boxes at 50 cts. per gross more than the price in 
barrels. These jars are becoming more and more pop- 
ular for honey, because they are so valuable as a fruit 
jar after the honey is used up. With our present 
stock we can ship promptly large or small lots as 
may be needed. 

















A BARGAIN IN MACHINERY. 


Any one in want of good second-hand machinery 
for hive-making can secure a bargain at Knoxville, 
Iowa. A good wood-frame rip-table and an 18-inch 
Gem planer can be had for $60; planer has been used 
but little, and isa bargain alone at this price. A 10 
H. P. boiler and engine, with about about 25 feet of 
line shafting, pulleys, hangers, etc., can be had for 
$165; alltogether for $220. Weshall be pleased to hear 
from any one interested. The owner has made other 
plans, and must move the machinery promptly, as it 
is in the way; hence the very low offer. If you wish 
further particulars regarding the outfit. write ta J. W. 
Bittenbender, at Knoxville, lowa, who will cheerfully 
give you what information he can. 





















HONEY MARKET. 
We are now well supplied with both comb and ex- 
tracted honey, and prepared to make prompt ship- 
ment. We shall be pleased to hear from those in need 
of honey, either comb or extracted. For comb we are 
getting from retailers l7c for fancy 16 for No. 1 white; 
i) for fancy amber, and 4 for No.1; one cent per 
pound less in large lots. We have two or three good- 
sized lots of very nicely flavored white honey in well- at 
filled plain sections which is somewhat travel-stained, : 
and not very carefully graded. We offer these lots at . 
No. 1 white price, although there is quite a p ‘ Rt 
of fancy in them. We have just received @\cat’6f 4j,-% 
comb honey from Inyo Co., Cal. This ontdins over, “ 
1400 cases of fancy and No. 1. Inquirigé solicited, eo 
£5 S\OUDS 
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THE COLORADO ANNUAL MPETING. ATT AN 
The place? Denver. : PARRY 





November 18th, 19th, arid 20th. 
By successful bee-keepers. 
By men and womerr‘who. know 


The dates? 

The papers? 

The discussions ? 
something. 

The stereopticon lectures? 
C. P. Gillette. 

The exhibition? Of the best and sweetest and whit- 
est (and yellowest) honey in the United States; and 
the sharpest vinegar. 

The premiums? Valuable enough, and varied 
enough to appeal to every competent bee-keeper. 

Interested? Write for a premium list to box 482, 
Denver, Colorado. D. W. WORKING, Sec’y. 







By E. R. Root and Prof. 






















VOGELER SEED & PRODUCE Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 





clover honey. 
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R60 GlOVEr QUEENS isc2 


Warranted Purely Mated. 
The Long-Tongue Variety. 


How to get One for Only 30 cts, 














We have arranged with the queen-breeder who furnished Long-Tongue 
Red Clover Queens for us during the past season, to fill our orders next sea- 
son. Although fully 95 percent of the untested queens he sent out were 
purely mated, next season all he mails for us will be warranted purely mated. 


We want every one of the readers of Gleanings in Bee-Culture, who is 
not now a reader of the old weekly American Bee Journal, to have one of 
these Superior Red Clover Queens. We have received most excellent reports 
from the Queens we supplied during the past season. And next year our 
breeder says he expects to be able to send out even better Queens, if that is 
possible. He is one of the very oldest and best queen-breeders. His bees 
average quite a good deal the longest tongues of any yet measured. The 
Breeder he will use is direct from Italy, having imported her himself. Her 
worker-bees are large, of beautiful color, very gentle, scarcely requiring veil 
or smoker. 

Orders for these fine, ‘‘long-reach ’’ warranted Queens will be filled in 
rotation—"‘ first come, first served ’’—beginning as early in June, 1902, as 
possible. It is expected that orders can be filled quite promptly (even better 
than the past season), as a much larger number of queen-rearing nuclei will 
be run. (But never remove the old queen from the colony until you receive 
the new queen, no matter from whom you order). 

In order that all who are not now readers of the American Bee Journal 
can have one of these fine Queens, we will make the price only 30 cents 
each, when taken in connection with a year’s subscription. That is, send us 
$1.30 (if you are a NEW subscriber), and we will book your order for a War- 
ranted Queen, and enter your name on our list of subscribers and send you 
the Bee Journal every week from thé time we receive your name anid $1.30 
until the end of next year (1902). Sothesvoner you send in your order the 
more copies of the Bee Journal you will receive. If you have not seen the 
weekly American Bee Journal, send fora free sample copy. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














We are headquarters in Chicago for ROOT’S 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES AT ROOT’S PRICES. 
Catalog Free.... 
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sweet. 
active. 
gather. 


to let. 





CALIFORNIA SACE HONEY. 





The world again sweetened with our famous 
Bees: increasing fast. 
Tons of nectar lost for want of bees to 
The Paciric BEE JOURNAL controls 
thousands of acres of fine field. Many fields 
A few bees for sale—and climate too. 
Four hundred pounds to the colony, twenty 
tons to the 100 colonies in some instances. 


Pacific Bee Journal, Los Angeles, Cal. 


$1 per year ; 25c for 3 months’ trial; soc this 
year and six months of 1902; $1 for this year 
and all of 1902; with Gleanings, $1.25 a year. 





Bee-men very 























Mr. A.1. Root’s Writings 





of Grand Traverse territory and Leelanau Co. 
are descriptive of Michigan’s most beautiful 
section reached most conveniently via the 


PERE MARQUETTE R. R. 








lets of Michigan farm lands and the fruit 
-” nr, address W. C. Tousey, D. P. A. Toledo, Ohio. 











BELCIAN HARES! 


With every hare sold goes a full pedigree, 
register number, and score-card, scored by 
an official judge. Does will be bred to one 
of our famous high-scoring bucks free. 
Write for book. Mer. of The A. I. Root Co. 








Belgian Hares 


I have some fine hares for 
sale at reasonable prices. 








2 #3 F. Moore, : Tiffin, Ohio. 











FOR HARD USACE 


we don’t think you can find any thing better. 
Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box S, Adrian, Michigan. 


J. B. MASON, MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE. 





Subscription Combinations ! ! 


We take pleasure in offering the readers of GLEAN- 
INGS a few of our combinations. If you do not see 
what you want we have a 44-page catalog free for the 
asking. These prices are for a full year, and may be 
either for new or renewal, except where stated Sent 
to different addresses if desired, and will be mailed 
direct from the publisher the same as they would if 
you ordered direct. The offers are made by the pub- 
ishers, and we are their special agents. Success, Les- 
lie’s Monthly, and Cosmopolitan, $2.00 In the above 
offer, in place of Leslie's or Cosmopolitan you may 
substitute any of the following: Gleanings, Farm 
Poultry, Good Housekeeping. Household, Practical 
Farmer, Designer, Health Culture, Hints, The Era, new 
subscription to Recreation. Success must be in any 
list made from above—the others are interchangeable. 
Everybody's Magazine, Practical Farmer (new 

subscription), and your choice of a new sub- 

scription to either Harper's Bazar, American 

Boy, Little Folks, or Sunday School Times....... 






1 
Gleanings and Great Round World.............. - 1.99 
CIPRIISS BING CONTE YG vivcccsccscscscssescccnsnsscscnconaceees 4.05 
Gleanings and Scribner’s....... «. .... 3.30 
Gleanings and Outing ...... ............. 
Gleanings and Farm Poultry............. 
Gleanings and Country Gentleman. ...............0000 


Youtns’ Companion may be added to any offer for 
$1.75, and new subscribers get November and Decem- 
ber free, also art calendar. Ladies’ Home Journal 
may be added for $1.00. McClure’s may also be added 
for $1.00 By our arrangements with publishers these 
offers are good until Sept. Ist. 1902. We want to send 
you our catalog. Ask for it. and address all orders to 


C. M. Uoudspeed, Box 791, Skaneateles, N. Y. 





HUNTER-TRADER-TRAP- 
PER—A monthly. Sample 
copy, 5cts. All about Hunt- 
ing, Trapping and Raw Furs. 
A. R. Harding, Gallipolis, O. 
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Strong Testimony in Favor of 
Moore’s Prize-winners. 


Oland, Mo., Sept. 13, 1901. 
J. P. Moore. Dear Sir:—Enclosed please find $2.25, 
for which you will send me three of your red-clover 
queens. I am pleased with the one I got of you. They 
make honey when other bees are idle. 
Yours truly, Jos. T. WHITTIG. 


Daughters of my 23-100 breeder, the prize-winner : 
Untested, 75c; six, $4.00; dozen, $7.50. Select untested, 
$1.00; six, $5.00: dozen, #9.00. Safe arrival and satis- 
action guaranteed Descriptive circular sent free. I 
am filling all orders by return mail, and shall proba- 
bly be able to do so till the close of the season. 


J. P. Moore, Lock box 1, Morgan, Pend. Co., Ky. 


(Mr. J. P. Moore is entirely reliable.—A. I. R. Co ) 





Wisconsin Farm Lands. 


The best of farm lands can be obtained now in Mar- 
inette County, Wisconsin, on the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St Paul Railway. at a low price and on very favora- 
ble terms Wisconsin is noted for its fine crops, ex- 
cellent markets, and healthful climate. Why rent a 
farm when you can buy one much cheaper than you 
can rent, and in a few years it will be vour own prop- 
erty? For particulars address F. A. Miller, General 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, Chicago. 





OR SALE.—15 colonies of bees at $2.50 each ; all in 
8-frame Langstroth hives; all strong healthy 
colonies ; have plenty of honey to winter on. Put on 
train in good shipping condition. 
GUY LIPSCOMB, Demapolis, Ala. 





We will be in the market for honey the coming sea- 
son in carloads and less than carloads and would be 
glad to hear from producers everywhere what they 
will have to offer. SEAVEY & FLARSHEIM, 

1318-1324 Union Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED.- We are in the market for honey, either 
local or carlots, commission or purchase. We espe 
cially desire Wisconsin basswood, and will be pleased 
to hear from that State. Evans & TURNER, 

Town St., Cor. 4th, Columbus, Ohio. 





FOR SALE — Extracted honey, 
cts. perib Sample, 5cts. Comb honey, 

Beeswax wanted. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York. 


cans and kegs, 7 to8 
13 to 14 cts. 





WANTED.—Comb honey and rs State price 
ye 


delivered Cincinnati. . WEBFR, 
2146 2148 Central Ave., Giusamnst Ohio. 





FoR SALE —30 to 35 cases heartsease honey. twocans 
to a case (120 lbs.); new cans: 8 cts. per pound. 
JOHN A. THORNTON, Lima, Ills. 








An Old Friend. 

Among the very first of the incubator and brooder 
concerns of the country to advertise in our columns 
was the “ Reliable,’ of Quincy, Ill. Although a num- 
ber of years has passed since their first advertisement 
appeared in our paper, there has not been a year since 
that first time when they have not been with us dur- 
ing the regular advertising season. It affords us, 
therefore, more than usual pleasure to state that they 
will advertise with us again this season, and their an- 
nouncement appeerson another page of this issue. 
Our relationship with these people has been most 
pleasant through all these years; and while we feel 
that our paper has been the meansof doing them 
much good, we also know that they have done much 
good to our readers. The Reliable goods are reliable 
in works and results as well as in name. and those of 
our readers who contemplate the purchase of ma- 
chines of this class can do no better than to buy the 
time-tested old Reliable. Their 20th Century Catalog 
is, as usual, a work of great value. Writethem to-day 
for a copy. Address Reliable Incubator & Brooder 
Co , Quincy, Ill., and mention this paper. 
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@ 200-Egge Incubator 
2 6 for $1 2-80 


Perfect in construction and 

action. Hatches every fertile 

Vege. Write for catalogue to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, lll. 








Delane bucks; good stock; low 
prices; large circular for stamp. 
ED. W. CoLE & Co, Kenton, O. 


Angora Goals, 


Fer SALE. —80 colonies of bees at $1.50 each. 
H. VOGELER, New Castle, Cal. 











Books for Bee-keepers and Others. 


Any of these books on which postage is not given 
will be forwarded by mail postpaid, on receipt of price. 

In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to disappointment if we make a purchase without see- 
ing the article. Admitting that the book-seller could 
read all the books he offers, as he has them for sale, it 
were hardly to be expected he would be the one to 
mention all the faults, as well as good things about 
a book. Wevery much desire that those who favor us 
with their patronage shall not be disappointed and 
therefore we are oe to try to prevent it by mention- 
ing all the faults, so far as we can, that the purchaser 
may know what he is puting. In the following list, 
books that we approve we have marked with a *; 
those we especially approve, ** ; those that are not up 
to times, ¢; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, large type, and much space between the 
lines, t; foreign, 7. ‘The bee-books are all good. 

As many of the bee-hbooks are sent with other goods 
by freight or express, incurring no postage, we give 
prices separately. You will notice that you can judge 
of the size of the books very well by the amount re- 
quired for postage on each. 

oe HYMN-BOOKS, AND OTHER GOOD BOOKS. 
Posta [Price without postage. 
Bi a good print, neatly bound 20 
10 | Bunyaun’s Pilgrim’s Progress** 
Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life,** 50c; cloth 1 00 
John Ploughman's Talks and Pictures, by Rev. 
C. H. Spurgeon* 
1 | Gospel Hymns, consolidated, Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4, 
words only; cloth, 10c; paper. 
2| Same, ened covers Loox t Lot area aan ip Ubberecaa niedeckb kesaabn ys 
5 | Same, words and music, small type, board cov. 
10 | Same, words and music, board covers.. - 
3 New Testament in pretty flexible covers... 
One-third off on all Gospel Hymns mentioned above. 
5| New Testament, new version, paper covers...... 
4| Stepping Heavenward** <és 
5 | Tobacco Manual** 45 

This is a nice book that will be sure to be read, if left 
around where the boys get hold of it, and any boy who 
reads it will be pretty safe from the tobacco habit. 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 


20| A BC of Bee Culture, cloth 
Advanced Bee Culture, by W. Z. Hutchinson ... 
3 | Amateur Bee-keeper, by J. W. Rouse 
14| Bees and Bee-keeping, by Frank Cheshire, 
England, Vol. L., 2 36 
Same, Vol. II., 2 
same, Vols. I. and IL, 
Bees and Honey, by 7. 
Cook's Manual. cloth 
Doolittle on Queen-rearing ... 
Dzierzon Theory 
Foul Brood; its Natural. History and Rational 
Treatment 
Honey as Food and Medicine ... ae 
Langstroth Revised, by Chas. Dadant & Son.. 
Quinby’s New Bee-keeping. 
British Bee-keeper’s Guide-book, by Thomas 
William Cowan, Bngland ¢ ...52.2.0.5006..ss0ceesse00 
The Honey-bee, by Thos William Cowan 
Merrybanks and His Neighbcr, by A. I. Root.. 
Bienenzucht und Honiggewinnung 
Or *‘Bee Culture and the Securing of Honey,”’ a Ger- 
man bee-book by J. F. Eggers, of Grand Island, Neb. 
Postage free. 
MISCELLANEOUS HAND-BOOKS. 


5| A BC of Carp Culture, by Geo. Finley 

5 | A BC of Strawberry Culture,** by T. B. Terry.. 35 
Probably ttie leading book of the world on straw- 

berries. 


postpaid 
G. Newman.... 
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§| A BC of Potato Culture, Terry™...............cccccceos eee 35 
This is T. B. Terry’s first and most masterly work. 


8| Barn Plans and Out-buildings*..............scsseeseseee 
CANATY DIKE: DADE x.06<scssssecsencccearsas 50 
2| Celery for Profit, by T. Greiner** 25 








The first really full and complete book on celery 
culture, at a moderate price, that we have had It is 
full of pictures, and the whole thing is made so plain 
that a schoolboy ought to be able to grow paying 
— at once without any assistance except from the 

ook. 

15 | Draining for Profit and Health, Warring......... 
10} Fuller's Grane Calburist Oo osccoisscsescceacsstasevossaecs 1 15 
8 | Domestic Economy, by I. H. Mayer, M. D.**... 30 

This book ought to save at least the money it costs, 
each year, in every household. It was written by a 
doctor, and one who has made the matter of domestic 
economy a life study. The regular price of the book 
is $1.00, but by taking a large lot of them we are en- 
abled to make the price only 30 cents. 

BO RA SL OM oc cco dcina tice tse eudestnsschidercessiade 115 

This is one of Joseph Harris’ happiest productions, 
and it seems to me that it ought to make farm-life fas- 
cinating to any boy who has any sort of taste for gar- 
dening. 

Farming with Green Manures, postpaid**........ 90 

7 | Farm, Gardening, and Seed-growing** .. ae 
12 | Gardening for Pleasure, Henderson*.... " 
VD | GATS TOP PIO ls vsci.ccesiscdsccssosesscasscavssessce 1 35 
8 | Gardening for hohe my bere Old, Harris™........... 90 

This is Joseph Harris’ best and happiest effort. Al- 
though it goes over the same ground occupied by Peter 
Henderson, it particularly emphasizes thorough culti- 
vation of the soil in preparing your ground ; and this 
matter of adapting it to young people as well as old is 
brought out in a most happy vein. If your children 
have any sort of fancy for gardening it will pay you to 
make them a preseut of this book. It has 187 pages 
and 46 engravings. 

3| Grasses and Clovers, with Notes on Forage 

RIMM cicnteucasonsccviscusnseshisnsscatucupenkstescndsnsigassine 

This is by Henry A. Dreer, author of the book, 
“Vegetables Under Glass’’ that has had such a large 
sale of late. This little book tells how six tons of 
grass has been grown to the acre.and gives much 
other valuable matter. 

10 | Greenhouse construction, by Prof, Taft**......... 115 

This book is of recent ag a 9 and is as full and 
complete in regard to the building of all glass struc- 
tures as isthe next book in regard to their manage- 
ment. Any one who builds even a small structure for 

lant-growing under glass will save the value of the 

ok by reading it carefully. 
12 | Greenhouse Management, by Prof. Taft**........ 115 

The book isac mpanion to Greenhouse Construc- 
tion. It is clear uptothe times, contains 400 pages 
and a great lot of beautiful half-tone engravings, A 
large part of it is devoted to growing vegetables under 

lass, especially Grand Rapids lettuce, as well as 

ruits and flowers. The publisher’s price is $1.50; but 
as we bought quite a lot of them we can make a spe- 
cial price as above. 

5 | Garden and Farm Topics, Henderson**............. 60 

5 | Gregory on Cabbages, paper ............cccccossscssore 20 

5 | Gregory on Squashes, paper*..............00 dee. ae 

5 | Gregory on Onions, ig sphere erg mee 20 

The above three books, by our friend Gregory, are 
all valuable. The book on squashes especially is good 
reading for almost anybody, whether they raise 
squashes or not. It strikes at the very foundation of 
success in almost any kind of business. 


| Handbook for Lumbermiets.............0.0000c0000000 05 
5| Home Pork-making; 125 pages, illustrated...... 40 

I think it will pay well for everybody who keeps a 
pig to have this book. It tells all about the care of 
the pig, with lots of pictures describing cheap pens, 
appliances, all about butchering, the latest and most 
approved short cuts;.all about making the pickle, 
barieling the meat, fixing a smoke-house (from the 
cheapest barrel up to the most approved arrange- 
ment); all about pig-troughs; how to keep them clean 
with little labor; recipes for cooking pork in every 
imaginable way, etc. Publisher’s price is 50 cents, 
ours as above. 








10 | Household Conveniencess................ccsssccsceeseseeeeeel 40 
15 | How to Make the Garden Pay**..............ccssseeeee 1 35 
2 | How to Propagate and Grow Fruit, Green*...... . 


SB } PRINTIOUS TSEC CODK 6. oss osecssics ven sssecsacesseesessices 
10 | Irrigation forthe Farm, Garden, and Orchard* 85 

By Stewart. This book, so far as } am informed, is 
almost the only work on this matter that is attracting 
so much interest, especially recently. Using water 
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from springs, brooks, or windmills to take the place 
of rain, during our great drouths, is the great problem 
before us at the present day. The book has 274 pages 
and 142 cuts. 





3 | Maple Sugar and the Sugar-bush**.................4. 32 
4 | Peabody’s Webster's Dictionary.............ccsseeeeees 10 
Over 30,000 words and 250 illustrations. 


5| Manures; How to Make and How to Use 
Them ; in paper covers 
6 | The same in cloth covers 
| Nut Culturist, post paid.............. 
Sh | GUN ING OE PVONNI onc sisiaicsenisscssnctsstacboecisctousasecs 40 
Fully up to the times, and includes both the old 
onion culture and the new method. The book is fully 
illustrated, and written with all the enthusiasm and 
interest that characterizes its author, T. Greiner. 
Even if one is not particularly interested in the busi- 
ness, almost any person who picks up Greiner’s books 
will like to read them through. 
| Our-Parniing, by TB. TOrt yo <cicecc cece cave 1 0 
In which he tells ‘‘ how we have made a run-down 
farm bring both profit and pleasure.” 
ant ordered by express or freight with other goods, 
ic less. 





1| Poultry for Pleasure and Profit.**.............c0ces0 10 
8 | Practical Floriculture, Henderson.* ... ...... 110 
MOT PTOREG A POMC sige. si sieicrs ecie vic siciegeacescieeis 75 
2 | Sitk-and the SUR WOr ...cc.66c. see cee 10 
10 | Small-Fruit Culturist, Fuller .................. 1 10 
2] Sorghum, Stock Beets, Strawberries, and Ce- 
ment Floors. By Waldo F. Brown............000 : 


10 | Talks on Manures gS RN NM 
10 | The New Sarees ; or, the Waters Led Cap- 
tive (a $1.50 book) 

11 | The New Egg-Farm, Stoddard**.............ccsccseee 

This is an enlarged edition of the 50-cent book yub- 
lished 25 or 30 years ago by H. H. Stoddard. If I 
could have only one poultry-book it would be the New 
Egg-farm. This book is of special value to me he- 
cause it not only discusses most emphatically the 
value of exercise to poultry, but it touches on the value 
of exercise to all other animated nature including hu- 
manity. The book has over 300 pages and 150 illustra- 
tions. It is entirely different from any other poultry- 
book in the world, inasmuch as it discusses mechanic- 
al contrivances so that all the varied operations ofa 
poultry-farm may be done as much as possible with 
the aid of machinery. The regular price is $1 00, but 
by buying a quantity we are able to furnish it at price 


given. 
2 | Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases........ 10 
5 | Tile Drainage, by W. I. Chamberlain.......... 35 


Fully illustrated, containing every thing of impor- 
tance clear up to the present date. 

The single chapter on digging ditches, with the il- 
lustrations given by Prof. Chamberlain, should alone 
make the book worth what it costs, to every one who 
has occasion to lay ten rods or more of tile. There is 
as much science in digging as in doing almost any 
thing else; and by following the plan directed in the 
book, one man will often do as much as two men with- 
out this knowledge. 

Coil; SOMAN CAPITOL ois. cs cnicns se eeeietacteneoncess 35 

In three parts. Part first.—By J. W. Day, of Crystal 
Springs, Miss., treats of tomato culture in the South. 
with some remarks by A. I. Root, adapting it to the 
North. Part second.—By D. Cummins, of Conneaut., 
O., treats of tomato culture especially for canning- 
factories Part third —RBy A. I. Root, treats of plant- 
growing for market, and high-pressure gardening in 
general. 

3 | Vegetables under Glass, by H. A. Dreer**...... 20 
3 | Vegetables in the Open Ait®.............csscresessseese 20 

This is a sort of companion book to the one above. 
Both books are most fully illustrated, and are exceed- 
ingly valuable, especially at the very low price at 
which they are sold. The author, H. A. Dreer, has a 
— of his own that covers one solid acre, and 

e is pretty well conversant with all the arrangements 
and plans for protecting stuff from the weather, and 
afterward handling to the best advantage when the 
weather will permit out of doors. 

8 | Winter Care of Horses and Cattle.... ......... 25 

This is friend Terry’s second book in regard to farm 
matters; but it is so intimately connected with his po- 
tato-book that it readsalmost li.easequeltoit. Ifyou 
have only a horseor a cow, i think it will pay you to 
invest ina book. It has 44 pages and 4 cuts. 

3 | Wood’s Common Objects of the Microscope**.. 47 

8 | What to Do and How to be Happy While doing 

TAD yA IO ROOE. caine s cosecinoauscaraneseescs 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 
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PAGE & LYON IIFG. CO. 
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We manufacture a full line of the latest 
BEE-SUPPLIES. 


Our motto is, ** Perfect Goods and Prompt Shipment.’’ 


Send for our new free illustrated catalog. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO., New London, Wisconsin. 
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Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin basswood is the right kind for them. We have a full line of 
BEE-SUPPLIES. Write for FREE illustrated catalog and price list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 
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|. J. Stringham, (05 Park Place, New York City. 


Keeps in stock a full line of modern appliances for bee-keepers. 


SQUARE CANS € SHIPPING-CASES. 


One-pound square flint jars with corks, $5.00 a gross. Cartons of a superior quality 
at a low price. Tested Italian queens, $1; untested, 75c. Apiaries, Glen Cove, L. I. 
Catalog free. 


|. J. Stringham, (05 Park Place, New York City. 





Standard -Bred Queens! 


Acme of Perfection ; Not 
a Hybrid among Them. 
Improved Strain Golden Italians. 
World-wide repntation ; 75c each ; six for $4 00. 


Long-tongued 3-banded Italians. 


Bred from stock whose tongues measured 25 
hundredths inch These are the red - clover 
hustlers of America ; 75 cts. each; six for $4.00 
Safe arrival guaranteed: Catalog on applica- 
tion Headquarters for bee-keepers’ supplies. 


Fred W. Muth & Co., Cincinnati, Chio. 


South-west Corner Front and Walnut Streets. 


CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 


486-490 Canal St., Corner Watt St., N. Y. 


Honey and Beeswax. 


Liberal Advances made on Consignments. Whole- 
sale Dealers and Commission Merchants. Estab. 1875. 








Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Manufacturers of 
Bee-hives, Sections, Shipping-cases, and 
Everything Used by Bee-keepers. 


Orders filled promptly We have the best shipping 
facilities in the world You will save money by send- 
ing for our price list. Address 

Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co. 
Nicollet Isiana Power Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 





From my breedets, 75 cts.; select, 


Queens. $1.00; tested, $1 25. For particulars, 
s:e former advts. and circulars. 
Queens. 


J B. CASE, Port Orange. Fla. 





F LY | 100 strong colonies bees in 10-frame hives 
or AT: 6. (mostly Dov’d), with % story supers for 
comb honey; every frame full of sealed honey and 
winter stores; about 50 lbs. net weight to hive—at $3.00 
per colony, one mile from railroad; healthy bees —no 
disease ever been in these parts. Am going to Florida 
in 10 days; bees must be sold before I go. Write, wire, 
or phone. ALBERT WITTENMYER, Emison, Ind. 
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SSSTERN OLD MOTHER EXPERIENCE - 


has enabled us after 16 years to make perfect The Reliable Incubator: 
and Brooders. You ought to have our 20th Century Poultry Boo 
inthe house. It will cost you but 10 cents and will make you a masterin 


the poultry business. petiabie Incubator & Broodev Co.. Box 8-49 Quincy, Ills. 


ALWAYS READY. 
Ohe ADAM Green Bone 
CUTTER 
is always clean ard ready 
for work. Impossible to 
choke it up. Cleans itself. 
The Only Bone Cutter 
with ail ball bearings. 
Works quickty and easily. 
No choking or injuring of 
fowls by slivers or sharp 
pieces, Cuts a clean light 
shave that is easily di- 
gested by smallest chicks, 
Send for Catalog No. 39, 
Contains much valuable 
Es information on the cut 
bone question. You will be pleased with 
it. Sent free upon request. 


W. J. ADAM, JOLIET, ILLS. 








Count the Chicks 


as they come out. Then 

count the eggs, and you 

will see why so many 
people are using 


Successful 


Incubators and Brooders, 
The healthy egg becomes the vigorous, husky, 
moneymaking hen. You will want our beauti- 
fully illustrated catalogue. Five different edi- 
tions in five languages. English edition 4 cents; 
others free. It isa poultry Bible. 


Des Moines Incubator Co., 
Box 503, Des Moines, Ia., or Box 503, Buffalo, N.Y. 














A SHORT CUT TO POULTRY SUCCESS 


Douovle your egg yield, douvle your profit by feeuing cut raw bone. 


MANN’S BONE CUTTER wos. 


New design, open hopper, enlarged table, new device to control feed. You can set it to suit any 
strength. Neverclogs. Senton TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 

No money a:ked for until you prove our guarantee on your own premises, that our new 
model wili cut any kind of bone with adhering meat and vristle, faster and easier and in bet 
ter shape than any other type of bone cutter. 1f you don’t like it, send it back at our expense. 


Free Cat’lg explains all. 


F. W. MANN & CO., Box 37, Milford, Mass. 





‘“‘GET A DANDY’ 


the fastest cutting bone cutter made, @ 
and double your egg yield. Sold direct 
on 30 daystrial, $5 up. Catalogue free. 


Stratton Mfg. Co., Box 54, Erie, Pa. 





A Good Wagon 


\ begins with good wheels. Unless 
WaA\ the wheels are ese the wagon fa 
2 failure. IF YOU BUY THE 
m ELECTRIC STEEL WHEEL 
made to fit any wagon—your wagon 
will always have guod wheels. Can’t 
dry ovt or rot. No loose tires. Any 
heicht. any width tire. Catalog frea, 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 
QUINCY, ILL. 





KING WIND MILL 
arr 25 50% more net power fromany 
ind of wind than any other mill aiaie, 
Wheel being only 1 in, thick,cuts the wind 
like a knife and is 400% morestorm 
~~ proof than any other. Exceedingly 
}} ight,but wonderfully strong. Very 
ml sensitive—runs in lightest winds, 
“Qj Numerous sizes—6 ft up, both 
pumping and. power, back veared or 
direct stroke. Send for circularsand 
prices before you buy. Medina Mfg.Co., Box 11 Medina, 0. 





UY MEDICINE BY MAIL 


Weare “The Only Mail Order Drug House in 
the World.” Our large a:d handsome Allus- 
trated Drug Book contains a list of 15,000 
drugs, medicines, fami y remedies, sick 
room necessities, trusses, flavoring extract«, 
oila, paints, et 1500 illustrations. We send it for 
10c to pay cost of mailing, and refund the amount 
out of the first order you send us. Send for a copy 
You cannot tell how soon you may need something. 








HELLER CHEMICAL CO., Dept. 40 Chicago.Ul. 
UM aS 





MAKE POULTRY PAY 


by feeding green cut bone. The Humphrey 
Gree. Bone and Vegetable Cutter is guaran- 
teed to cut more bone in less time with less labor 
than any other cutter made, Send for free book 
containing blanks for one year’s egg record. 


Homphrey & Sens, Box 51. Joliet, Ill. 





fany size wanted, any width of 
tire. Hubs to fit any axle. 
No blacksmith’s bills to pay. 
Notires to reset. Fit your old wagon 
with low steel wheels with wide 

. tires at low price. Our catalogue 
= tells you how to do it. Address 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy, Ill. 


Union Combination Saw 


For Ripping, Cross- 
cutting, Rabbeting, 
Mitering, Grooving, 
Gaining, Boring, Scroll- 
sawing, Edge- moulding, 
Beading. Full line FOO 
and HAND POWER machin- 
a Send for catalog A. 
ENECA FALLS MFG.CO0., = 

44 Water St., Seneca Fs., N.Y. 


(200 FERRETS. 22s comcceined: Si 


free N. A. Knapp, Rochester. Lorain vo., Uhio. 











FroR SALE.— First-class Angora cats and kittens. 
Mrs. HaTri£ S. WEBBER, Monroe Ctr., Maine. 
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GREAT CLUBBING OFFERS! 


My friends, how many of you are reading some of the many most excellent maga- 
zines of the day? If you are reading none, you are missing a great treat. Perhaps you 
regard them as luxuries. Possibly they are in some instances. They certainly help to 
fill out our lives, and give to us broader views. They are like windows that allow us to 
look out over the wide world. This life is not wholly one of dollars and cents—at least it 
ought not to be. Enjoyment, pure and simple, enjoyed just for the sake of enjoyment, is 
desirable and beneficial. To many there are few things that are more enjoyable than 
the bright pages of a really good magazine. To those who wish to give the magazines a 
trial, and to those who are already reading them, I can offer some of the lowest clubbing 
rates that have ever been offered. Here is a list of magazines, together with the regular 
prices at which they are published: 


Review of Reviews............. $2.50 KSOSMGNOLIEAN. 62.256. sans sess $1.00 

Current Literature ............ $3.00 Leslie’s Popular Monthly..... 1.00 

New England Magazine........ 3.00 Pa ARG EROMMONONG in 5 5.0s 4:05.500's o's 1.00 

ea eS | | 2 eet 4.00 Good Housekeeping............ 1.00 

North American Review........ 5.00 Amie APRGIONEN 6.05.6 ce cawwewawies 1.00 
SINE ck wiceEk seers ssutes'e ss 1.00 


If you subscribe for one or more of these magazines, in connection with the Bee- 
keepers’ Review, I can make the following offers: 








US TBE re I BE OIG iso is bios nc sesssienccscesinsescscesgnsnctaepssesesesvansacncsossecsvcacessenesce $1.75 
Success and any one of the above $1.00 magazines and the Bee-Keepers’ Review for only ............000068 2.50 
Success and any two of the above $1 00 magazines and the Bee-Keepers' Review for Only ..........csseeve 3 00 
Success and any three of the above $1.00 magazines and the Bee-Keepers’ Review for only ........sseees 3.50 
Success, Review of Reviews (new), and the Bee- -Keepers’ RUAN, ROR TINY... css cceysecoecssssses paccsonenseenee 3.00 
Success, Review of Reviews (old). and the Bee-kee pers’ Review for only 

Success, Current Literature (new), and the Bee-keepers’ Review for OM]y..........ccsscssescesseesseees eeceeceene 
Success, Current Literature (old), and the Bee-keepers’ Review for Only............sseeeee 

Succe-s, the New England Magazine, and the Bee keepers’ Review for only 3 00 
Success, Review of Reviews (new). any one of the above $1 00 magazines, and the Review, for only.. 3 50 
Success, Leslie’s Weekly, and the Bee- EN RAM BSE RIIN os sacs ansincisasesas sussskcvigusecssins sssuavehocescosves 3.75 
Success, Review of Reviews (new), Leslie’s Weekly, and the Beekeepers’ Review for only...........5+ 4.75 
Success, North American Review (new), Review of Reviews (new), and the Review for onlly............ 5.00 


Magazines will be sent to one or different addresses as desired. 
New subscribers to the Review will receive the rest of this year free. 


_W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Michigan. 


EE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER 


Occupies an Imperishable Position in the BUSINESS WORLD. 








Unquestionable Superior Merit 


Annually adds thousands of names to 
the long list of Smith Premier users, 
representing every line of trade and 
every profession. .. 2. .. 0. oe oe oe 00 oe 00 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. | 
The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 


58 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


NOW READY! 


64-PAGE CATALOG OF EVERY THING BEE-KEEPERS NEED. [Illustrated 
and fully described. Especially valuable to beginners for the information 
it contains. Send your address on postal and get it now. Established 1884. 


J. M. JENKINS, Wetumpka, Ala. 
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Notice ! 


QUIRIN, the queen-breeder, still 
has 100 of those long-tongued red- 
clover queens on hand at $1 each, or 6 
for $5. If you want one speak quick. 
For testimonials see former adv’ts. 


Bees Wanted! 


We are expecting to establish sev- 
eral out-apiaries next season and de- 
sire all the bees we can get; want ’em 
on movable frames, and near home. 
They must be cheap at this time of 
year. Parties placing us in corres- 
pondence with those having bees to 
sell will be remembered next season 
when we have a nice lot of those long- 
tongued red-clover queens on hand 
(in case we succeed in purchasing of 
said parties). 

In our circular we list numerous 
articles used by bee - keepers, on 
which we will give 10 to 20 per cent 
discount from now until the coming 
March. Address all orders and in- 
quiries to 


H. G. Quirin, Parkertown, Ohio. 


BERMUDA 


With cable communication and equable win- 
ter temperature of 70 degrees, is reached in 
48 hours from New York by the elegant 
steamers of the Quebec Steamship Compa- 
ny, sailing every ten days up to January, 
and then every five davs. The situation of 
these islands—south of the Gulf Stream— 
renders 


FROST UNKNOWN, 


and the porous coral formation prevents ma- 
laria. The Quebec Steamship Company 
also despatches highest class passenger 
steamers every ten days for ST. THOMAS, 
SANTA CRUZ, ST. KITTS, ANTIGUA, 
GUADALOUPE, DOMINICA, MARTIN- 
IQUE, ST. LUCIA, BARBADOS, DEM- 
ERARA, and the principal WEST INDIA 
ISLANDS, affording a charming tropical 
trip at a cost of about $4 a day. For de- 
scriptive pamphlets, dates of sailing and 
passages, apply to 
A. E. QUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
39 Broadway. New York. 

ARTHUR AHREN, Sec., Quebec. Canada. 














IN BEE CULTURE. 


' railroad station. 


dl we 








Wants and Exchange. 





Notices will be inserted under this head at 10 cts. per line. 
You must SAY you want your adv't in this department, or we 
will not be responsible for any error. You can have the no- 
tice as many lines as you please ; but all over ten lines will 
cost you according to our regular rates. Wecan not be re- 
sponsible for dissatisfaction arising from these “ swaps.” 





WANTED.—To exchange Buff Cochin bantams for 
Danzenbaker hives or offers. VAUGHAN, 
86 Lander St., Newburgh, N. Y. 








VW ANTED:—To exchange first-class bees for Collie 
dog, incubator, Brown Leghorn fowls. 
Dr. Corya, Dupont, Ind. 


ANTED.—To exchange Angora goats, or first-class 
bees, for incubator, or Brown Leghorn fowls. 
oS —____ Dr. Corya, Dupont, Ind. 
W ANTED.—To exchange new Tokologys ; less than 
half price (Mrs.) A. I, DupRAY, Folletts, Ia. 


WANT ED.—To exchange or sell, a 2d-hand bicycle in 
good condition Write H C. West, Medina, O. 








ANTED. To exchange Root’s No. 5 extractor and 
Dadaut uncapping-can for honey. 
O. H. Hyatt, Shenandoah, Iowa. 





ANTED.—To buy quantity lots of fancy and No. 1 
white-clover comb honey in no-drip cases. 
BYRON WALKER, Clyde, Cook Co., Ill. 





ANTED.- Comb and extracted honey. State price, 
kind, and quantity. R. A. BURNETT & Co., 

199 South Water St., Chicago, Il. , 

\ ANTED.—To buy your honey. State your lowest 


cash price, kind, and quantity. 
EDWARD WILKINSON, Wilton, Wis. 











WANTED.—To exchange second-hand 60-lb. cans, 
practically as good as new, at 20c per can in lots 

of 20 or more, f. o. b. Chicago, for white-clover honey 

at market price. B. WALKER, Clyde, Cook Co., Ill. 





WANTED.—To sell cheap, 20 acres of good Florida 
land, well situated, at a low price. Address for 
particulars. Mrs. I. B. WEIR, Toledo, Florida. 


WANTED.—To dispose of my olive-ranch and 85 

colonies of bees, located 12 miles from San Diego, 
California; near church, school. store, postoffice, and 
Extracted 19.000. lbs. from 50 colo- 
nies, spring count, this season; have taken honey every 
year since [came here. The best of climate. Write 
for particulars. 

J. B. RaTCLIFFE, Helix, San Diego Co., Cal. 








WANTED.—All the bees we can get; must be ex- 
tremely cheap at this time of year. Parties who 
will place us in correspondence with those having 
bees to sell, will receive one toa half-dozen selected 
queens free next Fi ngs according to the number of 
colonies we succeed in purchasing from said parties. 
H. G. QuIRINn, Parkertown, Ohio. 





WANTED.—To sell our entire plant and situation, 

including a complete line of machinery for man- 
ufacturing bee-hives, comb-foundation, etc. In con- 
nection with same we have a first-class up-to-date 
planing-mill in every respect: Our good will and list 
of customers goes with it. This isa bargain and will 
pay you to investigate. Address 

W. R. GRAHAM & Son, Greenville, Texas. 


ANTED.—To sell 104 colonies Italian bees in The 

A. I. Root Co.’s 10-frame hives; heavy top frames; 
wired full brood sheets of medium foundation; all 
drawn combs; queen excluders; combination stands 
and bottom boards; % gable top, 54 super covers; all 
new and well painted; located in a 6000 acre pasture 
just above the mouth of Leona River, on the Frio; the 
natural home of the honey-bee, and no apiary near; 
every thing on the range that produces honey in 
Texas, with over two years’ privilege yet to run. This 
isa bargain—the most complete outfit in Texas; can 
give time on part; six miles from railroad. I have 
not extracted since early last spring. My wounds 
have again broken out, and I can secure no assistance 
from U S. Pension Department. no friends on earth 
to assist me, so I will close out apiary, and go beck to 
the Los Angeles, Cal., Soldiers’ Home and wait pa- 
tiently for reveille to blow lights outfor me. Prompt 


vaction necessary. .M. McCurpy, 
; ie Box 28, Pearsall, Frio Co., Texas. 
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HONEY QUEENS! 


Laws’ Long-tongue Leather Queens. 
Laws’ Improved Gulden Queens. 
Laws’ Holy Land Queens. 


Laws’ queens are the standard bred queens of Amer- 
ica. The largest honey-producers use them and praise 
them. Laws’ queens go everywhere, and can furnish 
you a queen every month inthe year Four apiaries 
Queens bred in their purity. Prices, Octoher to April: 
Tested or untested, $1.00 each ; 6 for $5.00. Breeders, 
none better, $3 00 each. Address 


W. H. Laws, Beeville, Texas. 





Dittmer’s Foundation !!! 


Retail---Wh 1 1 Iahhi g- 


Iuse a PROCESS that produces EVERY ES- 
SENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and most desirable in all respects. My 
PROCESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are 
my own inventions, which enable me to 
SELL FOUNDATION, and WORK WAX 
INTO FOUNDATION FOR CASH, at 
prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


with prices and samples, free on applica- 
tion. BEESWAX WANTED. 


GUS. DITTMER. AUGUSTA, WIS 








Nov. 1 


Get the Best Queens. 


Evansville, Ind., Sept. 27th, 1900. 
The Jennie Atchley Co., Beeville, Bee Co.. Texas: 

Dear Friends:—It gives me great pleasure to forward 
you this unsolicited testimonial regarding the merits 
of Atchley queens. The three (3) dozen queens pur- 
chased of you have made an excellent record for them- 
selves. Not an Atchley queen among the twenty colo- 
nies lost during the severe drouth in July. I’ve bought 
queens from many breeders; and although the present 
crop is exceedingly short, the tiers supers show 
where the Atchley queens are, and speak volumes for 
your method of queen-rearing. I find the progeny to 
be very gentle, strong-winged, uniformly marked, 
long-lived, of large size, and last, but not least, the 
best honey-gatherers I ever had. I shall want 100 
more next season. Yours fraternally, 

J. C. WALLENMEYER. 


Prices for Queens. 

Tested, $1.50 each ; $8.00 for 6, or $15.00 per doz. Un- 
tested, February, March, April, and May, $1.00 each; 
$5.00 per 6, or $9.00 per doz. Fine breeders, $5.00 each. 
We have as good bees and queens as money and labor 
produce. We breed three-band Italians, Goldens, 
Carniolans, Cyprians, and Holy-Lands, in their purity, 
bred in separate yards 5 to 20 miles apart. If you want 
the best, call for Atchley’s improved strains. Safe arriv- 
al guaranteed. Send fora sample copy of Zhe South- 
land Queen, the only southern bee-paper. $1.00 per 
year. To new subscribers we offer as a premium a 
nice untested queen in order to get our paper intro- 
duced. Catalog, giving queen-rearing and manage- 
ment of apiaries for profit, FREE. 


THE JENNIE ATCHLEY CO., 
Beeville, Bee Co., Texas. 








BEE-SUPPLIES. 


Best-equipped factory in the West; car- 
ty a large stock and greatest variety of 
every thing needed in the apiary, assur- 
ing BEST goods at the LOWEST prices, 


and prompt shipment. We want eve 
bee-keeper to have our FREE ILLU 
TRATED CATALOG, and read descrip- 
tion of Alternating Hives, Ferguson Su- 
pers, etc. Write at once fora catalog. 


— AGENCIES: — 
Trester Supply Co., 103 So. 1lth St., Lin- 


coln, Nebraska ; C. C. Richards, 
1223 17th St., Denver, Col. 


MADE TO ORDER 


Bingham Brass Smokers. 


Ding 


Made of sheet brass, which does not rust or burn out ; should last 


a lifetime. 


You need one, but they cost 25 cts. more than tin of the 


same size. The little open cut shows our brass hinge put on the 


three larger sizes. 
goes without puffing, and does not drop inky drops. 


No wonder Bingham’s four-inch smoke-engine 
The perforat- 


ed steel fire-grate has 381 holes to air the fuel and et ort the fire. 


Heavy 
BINGHAM SMOKER. 


Dear Sir:—Inclosed find $1.75. Please 
send one brass smoke-engine, I have 


tin smoke-engine, 4-inch stove, per mail, $ 
$1.10; 83-inch, $1.00 ; 244-inch 90c ; 2-inch, 65c. Bingham smokers are 
the originals, and have all the improvements, and have been tke 
standard of excellence for 22 years. Only three iarger ones brass. 


; 3%-inch ; 





one already. It is the best smoker I 
ever c ruly yours, 
HENRY SCHMIDT, Hutto, Tex. 


T.F. Bingham, Farwell, Michigan. 
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TEXAS BEE-KEEPERS! 


New Branch Office, We beg to announce the iggy of a branch office and ware- 

. house at 438 W. Houston St., San Antonio, Texas. Rates 
of transportation from Medina in less than cz irload lots are high, and it takes a 
long time for a local shipment to reach Southern Texas points. 


Low Freight and To secure these two necessary advantages—low freight and 
quick delivery—and to be better prepared to serve the inter- 

Quick Delivery ests of our Texas friends, is our reason for establishing this 
new branch office. No other point in Southern Texas is bet- 

ter adapted to serve as a distributing port than San Antonio. It has four great 
railroads—the Southern Pacific R. R. east and west, the In- 

San Antonio aS @ ternational & Great Northern R. R. from Laredo up through 
San Antonio and Central Texas, the San Antonio & Aransas 

Shipping-point, Pass R. R., and San Antonio & Gulf R. R. It also has 
both the Wells-Fargo and Pacific Express Companies. 


Our Managers, We have secured as managers Mr. Udo Toepperwein, for- 

merly of Leon Springs, and Mr. A. Y. Walton, Jr., both of 
whom are well known to the bee-keepers of South and Central Texas. They are 
also thoroughly familiar with practical bee-keeping and all matters associated 
with it, and any orders sent this branch will receive prompt, careful attention. 


Our Goods, As usual our motto is to furnish the best goods of the most 

approved pattern. We do not undertake to compete in price 
with all manufacturers. Bee-keepers have learned that it does not pay to buy 
cheap supplies, for a saving of 10 cts. on the first cost of a hive may be a loss of 
many times this amount by getting poorly made and ill-fitting material. Every 
year brings us many proofs that our policy of ‘‘the best goods’’ is a correct one. 


Our Catalog Very few changes in prices will be made in our new cata- 

log, so do not delay your order, but send it at once. You will 
be allowed a refund if lower prices are made, and in case of higher prices rul- 
ing in the new catalog, if any, you will secure the benefit by ordering now. 
Catalog and estimates may be had by applying to the address given below. 


Our Invitation, Whenever you visit San Antonio you are invited to call at 

our office and make it your headquarters. Here you will 
find a display of Apiarian Supplies not equaled elsewhere in Texas. You will 
also find on file the leading bee-journals to pass pleasantly your leisure time. 


j Some of you may read Spanish, or have a bee-keeping friend 
Spanish Catalog who does. If so, call for our Spanish catalog. It’s sent free. 


Factory and Home Office: 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 


Branch Office: 


The A. I. Root Co., San Antonio, Texas. 


438 West Houston Street. 
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was awarded us at the PARIS 
WORLD'S FAIR forthe... 


Superior Excellence 


of Our Supplies. 


Our goods are always made of best ma- 
, terials and in the best ntanner i 
m You who use them know this; those who y 
® will try them will find them so. OUR wu 

, PRICES are as low as can be charged for 
m good goods. We make every thing used y 
"™ by up-to-date bee-keepers. Catalog and w 
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2 copy of the American Bee-keeper free. e 
m oY] 
mM ADDRESS Ww 
i w 
* The W. T. Falconer , 
* The alcon of Mtg Co, ¥ 
” w 
m Jamestown, ft. Y, w 
ct &a- W. M. Gerrish, East Nottingham, N. H., w 
® carries a complete line of out goods at catalog Ww 
Py prices. New England customers save freight W 
R by ordering of him, 2 
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24TH YEAR. 


Dadant’s Foundation. 


Why Does it Sell so Well? 


Because it has always given better sat- 
isfaction than any other. Because in 22 
YEARS there have not been any com- 
piaints, but thousands of compliments. 


We Cuarantee Satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? Beauty, 
purity, firmness, no sagging, no loss, 
PATENT WEED PROCESS OF SHEETING. 





Beeswax Wanted at All Times. 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of 
Foundation, and Veil Material. 
We sell the best Veils, 
Cotton or Silk. 


Bee-keepers’ Supplies 
of All Kinds. 


Langstroth on the Honey-bee, Revised. 
The classic in bee-literature ; $1.25 by mail. 





Charles Dadant & Son, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 
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Supplies for the West ! 


The latest and best in the line of 


BEE-KEEPERO oUPPLIED 


kept constantly on hand. 


Dad 
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We carry a fuil line and large 
stock of The A. I. Root Com- 
pany’s Goods, which we Sell 
here at their factory prices. 
Estimates cheertully given. 
Catalog free. 


em 
ADDRESS 


Jos. Nysewander, DesMoines, Iowa. 


710, 712 W. GRAND AVENUE. 
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it Pays 


TO USE THE 


Danzenbaker Hive. 


mm 


VERNON BURT, of Mallet Creek, 
‘It would have paid me 
all 


baker hives last spring, 


Ohio, says: 
to change my bees into Danzen- 
for the col- 
onies in these hives produced much 
more surplus than those in the ordi- 
nary L. hives.’’ 

can be had of The 


at 


This Danz. hive 
A. I. Root Co., Medina, 


any of their large agencies, or of the 


Ohio, or 


inventor, 


F. Danzenbaker, 
Box 66. Washington, D. C. 
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